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For the Companion. 
THE BOATMAN’S STORY. 
By Buth Chesterfield. 

I don’t remember ever learning to swim. Fa- 
ther said I took to the water naturally, like a 
duck, and by the time I was eight years old I 
could row a boat or trim a sail with the best of 
them. The river ran just at the foot of the or- 
chard, and probably that had something to do 
with my liking for such things; but I doubt if 
it was altogether owing to that. It seems to me 
I should have found my way to the water, let 
me have been born where I would People pre- 
dicted that I should be a sailor, but for that I 
had no inclination. I was not of a roving dis- 
position, nor had the boundless ocean, rolling its 
fierce billows to the shore, one half the charms 
for me that I found in my own gentle river wind- 
ing placidly between its green banks, or in some 
nameless lake whose waves no keel had ever 
parted. 

But love the water I did, and could not be 
happy away from it. Yet how this taste, which 
was born in me, was ever to be turned to any 
practical account, neither I nor any one else 
could tell. 

Once I was sent off with a party of raftsmen; 
but this did not suit me at all. Their rough 
ways and coarse language were repugnant to 
me, and the work I had to do equally so. In 
fact, I afterwards found that my father had got 
this situation for me on purpose to disgust me 
with the whole thing, hoping that I might be in- 
duced to settle down to his own trade, which 
was that of a saddler. But this I was as far 
from as ever, and by-and-by I obtained a place 
with a man who owned a ferry, and there I 
learned every thing about a boat which I did 
not know before. 

I had been with old Ochiltree—that was my 
master’s name—about two years, when one day 
a gentleman came driving up to the house at a 
great speed, and springing from his carriage, re- 
quested to be ferried across as quickly as possi- 
ble, saying it was of the utmost importance that 
he should be in town at a certain hour. 

Now Mr. Ochiltree was not an accommodat- 
ing man, and would seldom make an irregular 
trip to oblige a single passenver; and besides, a 
storm was just setting in, and both wind and 
tice were against him at this time, so he an- 
swered the gentleman accordingly. 

“But every moment is worth a fortune,” said 
the gentleman, stamping his foot impatiently. 
“Pll pay-you fwice—three times your fee, if 
you’ll get me across by seven o’clock.” 

“T wouldn’t do it in the face of this storm, and 
against the tide, too, no, not if you were the 
President—as for any thing I know you may 
be,” said Mr. Ochiltree. “But the storm will 
pass over soon. It’s only a gust, and the tide’ll 
turn in half an hour; so if it be your pleasure to 
wait till then, why, there’s none more welcome.” 

“Half an hour, when I’ve told you every min- 
ute is priceless!” cried the gentleman. 

“Can’t help it,’ said master, doggedly. 

So the gentleman raged and fumed, and mas- 
ter grew more sullen and determined, till at last 
I ventured to offer my services if Mr. Ochiltree 
were willing. 

“If you go, it’s at your own risk,” said he, 
which I took for consent, and the gentleman ea- 
serly accepting my offer, we were soon fighting 
our way across the wide river. And a ficht it 
was; but I landed him safely, and his gratitude 
knew no bounds. He would have pressed upon 
me a large bounty, but I refused to take more 
than the regular fee. 

“Well, well, let it pass now, but you shall 
hear from me;” and he hastened away. 

Iexpected that would be the last of it; bat I 
did him injustice, for he it was who got me on 
the corps of boatmen at Magnolia Park, the 
place which seemed made for me, as I for it. 

The loveliness of the grounds and the beauty 
of the lake itself, which, although an artificial 
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thing that I had conceived of, while the gay com- 
pany which constantly resorted thither kept up 
a perpetual and pleasant excitement. 

The little craft which was committed to my 
care, too, and even my new uniform, were ob- 
jects of no small pride to a boy like myself, for 
I was then only in my fifteenth year. 

But I have often heard it said that there is no 
state in life free from its peculiar trials, and I 
soon proved the truth of the saying by my own 
experience, for T had scarcely been at the park a 
week, before I found I had an enemy. Pringle 
was his name. He took great airs on himself 
because he had been longer on the lake than any 
other boatman, but in reality he had no more 
authority than I had. 

I was told that he was always jealous of new 
comers, but he was particularly so of me; I sup- 
pose because of my youth; and though I say it 
who perhaps shouldn’t, perhaps it was because 
the ladies noticed me a good deal, and seemed 
to prefer my boat when they had the liberty to 
choose. 

“When it comes to trusting the safety of the 
public to boys, it’s time for me to give up,” I 
heard him say once when I pushed off with a 
load, and left him waiting to make up his. 

He never omitted an opportunity to annoy 
and mortify me; and more than once told sto- 
rics to our superiors which would have cost me 
my place if I had not been able to prove them 
false. 

One of the rules on the lake was the same 
which is observed on the highways in this coun- 
try, that is, “‘keep to the right.”” Now this rule 
was broken a dozen times a day, and no notice 
taken of it. Forinstance, if one boat had rowed 
to the left, for the sake of some particular pros- 
pect, another boat coming in an opposite direc- 
tion would pass to the left, too, rather than put 
hoth to inconvenience for the sake of the rule. 
That is, the boatmen always used their own 
judgment about it. I don’t say that it was right 
for them to take that liberty, but they did. 

Well, I thought I might do as the rest did; so 
one day seeing Pringle, who was going out as I 
was coming in, pass to the left, I passed to the 
left also. 

“Keep to the right,” bawled he. 

“Why didn’t you?” said I. 

“I gave you plenty of room; and another 
time don’t answer back when you’re in the boat. 
If you had any manners you’d know better;” 
and then I heard him say to his passengers that 
I was the sauciest young boy he ever saw. 

The fact was he had not left me room, and I 
understood afterward that the whole maneuvre 
was a trick to make me break a rule, and report 
me at headquarters. This he did, and I re- 
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He tried to catch mein the same trap many 
times again, but I would insist upon going to 
the right, although he scarcely left the width of 
my boat between him and the shore, trusting 
that in case of accident there would be enough 
witnesses to prove that it was his fault, not mine. 

The time came at last, as I expected it would, 
though I honestly tried to avoid it.- We were 
passing under the bridge—the first after leaving 
the wharf—I on the return trip. 

There was a family party on board my boat— 
a gentleman and lady, two little girls, and a 
third, whom I judged to be somewhat older than 
myself, Milly, they called her. Her face I re- 
member as though I had seen it yesterday; her 
soft blue eyes and lovely smile. Perhaps she 
was not beautiful—1 don’t know—but I have 
never seen any one who seemed to me so angelic. 

Pringle’s passengers were a white-haired old 
man, two youngish ladies, two lads and a stout 
woman, who appeared as if she might sink the 
boat by her own weight. As usual, Pringle 
passed to the left, leaving me scarce room to 
pass. In fact, the side of my boat did actually 
grate against the stone pier of the bridge. 

“Look out!” I cried. 

“Keep your tongue still, and mind your own 
affairs,” said he, coming so close that our oars 
interlocked. 

All might still have becn well, but for the stout 
old woman, who, fancying that there was dan- 
ger, started to her fect with cries of “O my!” 
and “O dear!’ That produced a panic, which 
ended in upsetting both boats. 

I struck out for the spot where I saw Milly’s 
light dress and blue veil rise above the water, 
when I felt a pair of arms round me which I 
could not shake off, and—no—I don’t think I 
would have done so if I could. It was the stout 
woman, and she kept me from Milly, but, thank 
Heaven, I did not let her drown. I recovered 
Milly’s body and laid it by the side of that of the 
white-haired old man on the wharf. 

The rest were all saved. 

Of course the affair was investigated, and 
Pringle and I were exonerated from all blame, 
the accident being set down to the nervousness 
of the stout woman; that is as near as people 
generally come to the truth insuch cases. That 
the quarrel between Pringle and myself was at 
the bottom of it, I have shown; that he was to 
blame I think I have shown; but whether or not 
I was, I have never been able to decide, and 
must leave the facts te testify for me. 
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THE VaturE or A Goop NaME —When quite | 
a little fellow, Fowell Buxton was sent to Dr. 
Burney’s school. Upon one occasion he was 
accused by one of the teachers of talking during 


school hours, for which he was about to be 
punished. When Dr. Burney came in the boy 
appealed to him, ana stoutly denied the charge. 
The teacher as stoutly maintained it; but Dr. 
Burney stopped him, saying, “i never found the 
boy telling a lic, and I will not disbelieve him 
now.” There, boys and girls, was a character 
worth having ;—strive all to possess it! 


oor. 
AN ENGLISH STORY. 
“What ’w yer done, Tot?” 
“Aint sold none, mother. A boy took one on 
em.” 

And Tot, a small, ragged child, delivers up to 

her mother eleven boxes of matches, and then 

| delivers up herself for a scrutiny of her rags for 
, hidden money, The search is fruitless; Tot’s 
scanty dress does not yield even one farthing. 

“T told yer ow it ’ud be if yer sold none, hot 
| or cold; so out yer go.” 

“T’ll be froze to death, mother. 
ink,” replies Tot, piteously. 

“Froze to death, willyer? I'd thank the good 
Lord if He’d take yer—and me, too, for the mat- 
ter of that. I s’pose there’s sich a many wants 
to vo, Ile can’t take ’em all. But out you go,” 
she goes on, suddenly, and Tot is seized, pushed 
into the street, and the door is shut before she 
can utter one word. 

She waits for a little, hoping against hope 
that the door will reopen. But it isn’t the first 
time she has been turned out, and she knows 
by experience how very small the chance is of 
getting in again. She feels very wretched, even 
more wretched than usual. For once in her lit- 
tle life of cight years Tot has spoken the truth; 
she has eaten nothing all the day. It doesn’t 
matter much. She has starved before, and the 
idea that any one ought to be blamed because 
she is in want of food never occurs to her for & 
moment. 

She has a curious fecling in her head, too; but 
she has been thrashed so often, and cursed at so 
often, and faint with hunger so often, that she 
is accustomed to curious feclings. 

It is very cold—freezing hard, and there is an 
east wind blowing—a wind that at once declares 
war against Tot, and with its sharp, cruel tecth 
attacks every unprotected part of her body—face, 
hands, legs and various smaller picces, here and 
there. 

Before leaving the door that is so hopelessly 
shut, she ponders for a time how to pass the 
night—she is sure mother will let her in next 
morning. She knows lots of out door sleeping 
places; but she knows, too, that they are always 
well tenanted, and that to pay her footing, she 
must submit to a preliminary course of bullying; 
and she is so faint and so cold that she fears to 
encounter it. So she determines to walk about, 
trusting to some happy chance to send her a bed. 

She hurries along till she gets into Oxford 
Street. It is late in the evening, and the shops 
are lighted up. Tot knows them by heart, but 
never gets tired of looking. One she likes best 
of all. Itis full of tiny horses and carriages, 
and little men and women, and funny animals 
like yellow dogs, but with very thick necks cov- 
ered with hair. And all these things are good to 
eat. Tot knows that, for she has heard a lady 
say so, 

She always stands at that window till 2 police- 
man orders her to move on; but to-night, though 
she has hurried along as quickly as possible to 
get at this particular shop, she scarcely stays 
there a minute. How itis she cannot tell, but 
she has lost all interest in the funny animals; 
indeed, she can see nothing funny about them. 
She is restless, too, standing still, and she has 
a strange wish to get somewhere, she has no 
idea where. 

She goes on through Oxford Street, down 
Regent Street, and then turns into Piccadilly. 
Hier head seems to get lighter every minute. 
She fancies, too, that she is not so cold and so 
hungry as at first, but she cannot be sure about it. 
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On, on she walks till the bright shops end, 
and a railing begins, with trees and grass upon 
the other side; and there is only a single line of 
light, stretching away out of sight. Tot is be- 
ginning to get out of her beat; but on she goes; 
she wants so much to get somewhere, and there 
is plenty of time to go home before morning. 

There is a great crowd of carriages, and cabs, 
and people going the same way, and this crowd 
keeps getting greater and greater, every minute. 

But Tot does not look at the carriages, or the 
cabs, or the people much, they wave about so 
strangely, and instead of going forward in a 
Straight line they move in a circle around and 
around. She cannot help now and then tum- 
bling up against the people, too, for they are con- 
tinually vanishing and appearing here, there 
and everywhere in a most confusing manner; 
but she manages to get along, stumbling dizzily, 
and the crowd grows thicker and thicker. 

Suddenly all the carriages and cabs go off in 
a tangent from the circle, and rush away 
toward a great building on the left side of the 
road. It is so big that Tot cannot see where it 
begins or where itends. She can only see an 
enormous open door, out of which a bright 
light is streaming. She has never seen such a 
place before. So she pushes her way through 
the crowd close to the door. The carriages drive 
up, and ladies and gentlemen get out of them, 
and go into the building. How very beautiful 
they are! And they keep coming, and coming, 
and coming. Hundreds there must be, Tot 
thinks. And they are all quite clean, and their 
dresses are red, and blue, and gold, and silver, 
most wonderful to see. 

Tot longs to know where all the people go, for 
she feels sure she should find what she wants 
there. She can see them go in pretty well, 
though they wave about strangely; but when 
they get into the bright light she can only dis- 
tinguish a confused mass of color. 

At last her curiosity rows so strong that she 
feels that she must find out the meaning of it 
all; so gathering together all the strength at her 
command, she makes arush straight at the door, 
runs up some steps past two policemen who are 
too astonished to stop her, and is stumbling 
along a wide passage, to the extreme wonder of 
the ladies dressed in red, and blue, and gold, 
and silver, when suddenly a third policeman ap- 
pears in her path. 

Tot tries to dodge him, but she is too feeble to 
have any chance of escape, and the policeman, 
with consummate ease, captures and secures her 
by a good grasp of her hair. He knows her 
hair is to be trusted though her rags are not. 

Tot’s head feels lighter than ever. She fancies 
it is getting away from her body, but she cannot 
be sure. All the people she passes look a long 
way off, and as for the policeman! he is miles 
away, though he does hold her so firmly. 

“So you have managed to make a capture, po- 
liceman; a strange one for the place.” And the 
speaker looks curiously at Tot, and Tot looks at 
him. 

Ife is a tall man, with a great waving mass of 
golden hair, thrown back from his face; and he 
has big eyes, and, like all the other people, he is 
along way off. 

“A vagabond, my lord; after handkerchers, 
my lord,” and policeman releases Tot from the 
grasp of his right hand and seizes her with his 
left, that he may touch his hat properly to my 
lord. 

“T aint. 
feebly. 

What a long way off her voice is! She knows 
now that her head has really got away. 

“So you want to see the inside?” says my 
lord. 

Tot looks up to him. She has learned to read 
faces, and is not a bit afraid of this one. 

“Yes,” she answers. 

“Are you hungry, or cold?” 

Policeman smiles knowingly, and says, sotto 
voce, “Trust her or any of ’em for saying yes.” 
He would have preferred to say this aloud, but 
he has seen my lord before, and is not sure how 
he will take it. 

“No,” answers Tot. 

She means to tell the truth, but she has to 
think a little before she is quite sure what she 
does feel. 


I wants to see the inside,’ says Tot, 


she does not feel cold. It is very strange, but 
the only feeling she has is an intense longing to 
see the inside. She would like to know why 
every thing seems so far off, and why her head 
has gone away from her body; but she does not 
care very much about that. What she wants is 
to see the inside. 








Policeman releases Tot, and my lord, utterly 
indifferent to the fact that all who pass by stare 
hard at him and the child, says, with a smile,— 

“My little girl, we will go together and see 
the wonderful inside, but remember when you 
get there to repay me for my great kindness 
by exhibiting the most extreme astonishment. 
Have you a name?” 

Tot looks up to him in doubt, but his face re- 
assures her, for it is very pleasant, and she al- 
most persuades herself he is not “kidding.” 

“Don’t know. They calls me Tot,” she says, 
with her eyes still fixed upon his face. 

“A very good name, Tot, a very good name. 
ButI must apologize to you, Tot, for a gross 
breach of etiquette on my part. I should have 
first introduced myself. Know me then, Tot, as 
Lord Casual, a radical, a believer in equality of 
property and universal labor; and respect me, 
Tot, for discharging my duty in showing to the 
world a practical illustration of my own theory, 
by my hard life of sleeping, eating, shooting 
and hunting. Some call me mad, and some 
would say I’m mad even now. But come, Tot, 
we are close to the inside.” 

My lord spoke to himself rather than to Tot. 
She, for her part, had no idea what he meant, but 
she liked to hear him talk. Her head was getting 
so far away that she was afraid of losing it alto- 
gether. Every thing was getting far away. 

They went up some steps, and every one they 
passed turned to look at the ragged, white-faced 
child, and the tall, handsome man. Some knew 
him, and said, when he had passed,— 

“Just like Casual, just like him.” 

Tot feels weak going up the step, but she says 
nothing. She begins to doubt whether it is not 
alladream. She has dreamed of policemen be- 
fore, often, but never of a gentleman talking to 
her. They walk some distance along a passage, 
one side of which is all doors, and at last they 
stop at one of them. My lord takes a key from 
his pocket, places it in a hole in the door, gives 
a little turn and push, and then it opens. 

“Here we are, Tot; only four steps and you 
may look at the inside till you are weary.” 

A bright light comes from the opendoor. Tot 
goes in and stands motionless, as though sud- 
denly turned to stone, rigidly staring, her eyes 
wide open, a faint flush on her cheek, and her 
chin dropped. O, what a wonderful place! 
So bigand so bright! Brighter even, she thinks, 
than the sun itself. All the people are there, too. 
She can see their dresses of red, blue, gold and 
silver. And—— 

“You may sit down, Tot,” says my lord. He 
looks at her face, and sees there intense wonder 
and awe. My lord thereat is surprised and 
pleased, yet troubled withal. But he says, gay- 
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wooden chairs, on first touching one of these 
you may find its resistance to your frame im- 
pact but feeble, and fear it will not support you. 
But don’t be afraid, Tot, you will find it all 
come right in the end.” 

But this is all Greek to Tot. But the child 
is very weak, and the flush in her face has quick- 
ly died out. The wonder and awe are still there. 
She sits down, or falls, rather, on a chair. O, 
how pleasant itis! If the other people are sit- 
ting on chairs like that how happy they must be! 
And she can see in every direction. 

The place is round, and up high there is a cir- 
cle of lamps. Buta very thin circle, not nearly 
enough to make it so light, and Tot believes that 
the people, who are all of them so clean, must 
give out light themselves. So she looks at my 
lord, but his clothes are black, so they cannot 
shine; but she is not sure about his hair, she al- 
most fancies she can see light coming from it. 

There is a big thing on one side of the place 
made of pipes, and she would like to know what 
itis. But she is not quite sure that she could 
speak if she tried; there is a numbness coming 
over her, not bringing any pain with it, though, 
not # bit. The chair is very comfortable, and 
Tot is in a state of most perfect rest; never be- 
fore has she been so entirely free from hunger 
and cold. 

Her wonder and awe at the vast place, too, de- 
crease by degrees until she is simply happy. 


| My lord talks to her; what about she knows not 
No, she does not feel hungry, and | 


—education, morals, religion—she never heard 


| such words before. But he wants no answers, 
| only to talk, and perhaps my lord has never be- 
| fore had so satisfactory an audience. 


Soon all the place, except near the big thing 


| with the pipes, is full of people,and then! Sud- 
denly a great sound fills the air! Loud now and 
| soft again, changing, and changing, and chang- 


My lord is in a strange mood this night, and | ing. 


a strange idea seizes him. 
“Leave the child with me,” he begins. 
“But, my lord,” says policeman, doubtfully. 
“Have you seen her take any thing? No? 
Then you are quite safe in leaving her.”’ 


The big thing with the pipes is getting further 
and further away. The circle of lights above is 
miles high, but Tot does not mind now. It 
seems perfectly natural. It is not quite as light 
as it was, but she is very happy. 


_f wad P 
“Accustomed as you probably are, Tot, to 


The great sound ceases as suddenly as it be- 
gun, and my lord lays his hand on Tot’s shoul- 
der and says, gravely,— 

“Not a word now, Tot, an’ you love me.” | 
But there was no fear of her speaking. 

Suddenly again a new sound comes through 
the air, made up of all sounds that can be, Tot 
thinks. Sad at first, it swells and falls in notes 
deep and low, sharp and clear, all join together 
in one great, joyful noise that fills Tot’s starved 
little body and soul with ecstasy. O, that it 
would never stop! Tot can hardly make out the 
lamps now, they are miles and miles away; she 
can only just see the big thing with the pipes, 
and the people have turned into distant mists of 
red, and blue, and gold, and silver. 

She looks up at my lord. He is close to her, 
so close that if she could move her hand she 
could touch him. She is very glad of that. 
She does not know and does not want to know 
how it is she has comeso near. Itis quite proper 
that the other people should be so far off, it does 
not pain her at all; but she is very glad my lord 
is near, and that she can see his face. 

The sound stops and Tot feels a great shock. 
O, if it would go on again! She listers in an 
agony for it to return. Will it never come? 

Atlast she hears it; very soft, very low, and 
very regular, and she is very happy. Soon, 
above all, she hears the voice of some one sing- 
ing. Thesound is infinitely pure and sweet. It 
brings great comfort to the starved little body 
and soul. She can hear the words plainly, and 
she knows what they mean. She cannot sce the 
lamps now. Only acircle of light far, faraway, 
high above her. The big thing with the pipes is 
gone; the mist of red, blue, gold and silver is 
gone. She can see nothing. but a circle of light 
above and my lord sitting by her. 

And still the voice sings on, and Tot is full of 
happiness. Hunger and cold, blows and curses 
must come quickly if they would come at all. 
The time for action is short. Death, their un- 
failing antidote, is near. 

If my lord had seen Tot’s face then he would 
have been frightened. But he was listening, 
wrapt up in pleasure; forgetful of every thing 
but a man’s voice singing, and the words were: 

“Comfort ye my people, saith your God. 
Speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem, and cry 
unto her that her iniquity is forgiven. The voice 
of Him that crieth in the wilderness, prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert 
a highway for our God.” 


Then my lord sighs, turns his head and looks 
at Tot. 


Totis seated, white and motionless, in the com- 
fortable chair. Her dirty little hands folded in 
one another, and her dirty little head thrown 
back. A change has come over the face. There 
is no wonder, no awe in it now, only a look, de- 
spite the dirt, of infinite calm and rest. 

My lord is startled; he places his hand fear- 
fully on her forehead, and suddenly, with a shiv- 
er, draws it back. 

“How cold!’ he whispers. “She must have 
fainted!’ Then, speaking in a louder tone, he 
says, ‘‘Is there a doctor here?” 

Some catch the words and stare curiously at 
him, but a grave man rises from his seat and 
answers the call. He feels Tot’s pulse and puts 
his hand on her heart, then shakes his head. 

“Quite dead, quite dead,” he says, and looked 
at her sunken face. ‘‘Effusion of blood on the 
brain, I imagine, caused by want of the necessi- 
ties of life, and,” with a glance round the 
mighty building, bright with light and color, 
“possibly accelerated by unusual excitement. 
Nothing to be done, nothing.” 

For a minute my lord stands in doubt, but the 
people are beginning to whisper and stare at 
him. So he takes Tot gently in his arms and 
carries her away. At the great door is a police- 
man, who seems unsettled in mind as to wheth- 
er it is not his duty to stop my lord and examine 
his burden. But he is’so perfectly calm that po- 
liceman thinks it is all right, and the way is left 
free for Tot’s exit. 

My lord is a theorist, and he objects to the 
custom of burial. In his will, which he has 
made, he has bequeathed his own body to “sci- 
ence,” “human progress,” &c. 

But my lord forgets to do unto others as he 
would have others do to him. Tot must havea 
Christian burial. Over her little form, ere it is 
laid in the cold earth, must be said those beauti- 
ful words about the resurrection. 

He finds out Tot’s mother—no easy task—and 
then my lord finds himself, to his own surprise, 
questioning her about Tot’s religious teach- 
ings. 

So on the advice of my lord the minister is 
summoned, and Tot is buried; far away from 
the houses and smoke, far away out in the coun- 
try, under a tiny cross, in the shadow of an old, 
square towered church. 





And my lord is present at the burial, and lis- 
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tens to and hears every word of the service, from 
beginning to end, 
And my lord journeying back to London, a 
rug over his knees, a foot-warmer beneath his 
feet, a cigar in his mouth, and forty miles an 
hour, thinks to himself, “There’s something in 
these ceremonies, after all. Dust to dust 
In hope of a glorious resurrection”... . 
It is dark and ended now, faded and gone. 
Tot sleeps bencath the flowers. My lord has 
lost something of his former theories; he is at 
church often, and he bends low with the poor 
children who sit facing the minister, and leads 
them in saying “Our Father.” 

Poor little Tot! 
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For the Companion. 
BARBARA BENNETT. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
CuapTerR III.—Posine FoR TABLEAUX. 


“I want you to take a picter of me and my old woman 


ere; 
Just as we be, if you please, sir, gray hair and all.” 


A merry crew burst into the room when Bar- 
bara answered to the loud knock on the outer 
door; a swarm of searlet, blue, and white-robed 
beauties, eyes sparkling under their jaunty 
hats, white teeth showing through careless, ring- 
ing laughter, and the bubbling up of merry- 
hearted conversation. 





Nanny was lighting another candle, but her 
fingers trembled. Barbara was in the midst of 
the throng, addressed on this side and that by 
the well-grown boys who had formed the escort 
of the happy girls. 

“Bab, this is just what we want!” cried Kate 
Hanson, as she surveyed the dimensions of the 
room. “We have the curtain made according to 
measurement, and I’m glad there’s so little fur- 
niture,—at least,’”’ she added, reddening, “so 
large a room don’t show what there is in it. 
Garret Dawes is going to manage that; and, 
Garret,” she continued, shaking her finger ata 
tall boy of sixteen, whose auburn hair curled so 
tightly that it seemed to draw up his eyebrows, 
“be sure you manage to run it smoothly. Any 
hitch in the machinery would spoil everything. 
We’ve sold a hundred tickets, and I guess the 
room would hold more. Bab, won’t you play 
for us? Here’s the piano, and you play so finely.” 

Bab’s red lip curled a little. 

“The piano is very old, you know,” she said. 

“No matter for that. You'll make it sound 
young again!’’ cried the girl, volubly. “And 
could you please let us have more light? We 
might as well practise a little. Now, there’s 
June; though she’s rather tall, she’ll make such 
a sweet Eva; and she can be sitting down, or 
kneeling, or something. Topsy,” she continued, 
turning to Nanny, “you must black your face, 
and I’) give you some curled hair for a wig. 0, 
won’t it be too ridiculous ?”’ 

“What shall I black my face with?” queried 
Nanny, entering into thesport. Itwas a luxury 
for her to be with girls of her own age, and her 
temperament craved excitement. She never, 
like the more unimpressible Barbara, stood upon 
her dignity. As a consequence, she was liked 
better by the majority of her school-fellows. 

“Q, burnt cork, I suppose, or anything that 
will give you a black complexion.” 

*‘Who’s to be Queen Elizabeth ?”’ asked June. 

“Belle Savage. We wanted Barbara, but she’s 
not blonde enough; besides, she’s too handsome; 
too large, I mean, and healthy looking. Now 
Belle has rather an aristocratic appearance, don’t 
you think so?” : 

“l’m sure I always thought Bab looked as 
aristocratic as anybody could,” said Nanny, 
irate for the moment. 

“Well, yes, indeed. It isn’t exactly that, but 
Belle expects it, you know. Shecan get a splen- 
did costume, too, her father is so wealthy; and 
we can’t provide costumes.” 





For a moment Bab’s spirit flashed through 
Nanny’s eyes. 
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“Jt won’t cost much to get up our costumes,” 
she said, quietly. 

“No; and that’s a great deal the best,—where 
you can wear common things, you know—less 
trouble and less expense! And, after all, there’s 
nobody could take Topsy like you, or Cassy like 
Barbara, if she only will. But she’s so proud 
I’m afraid to ask her.”’ 

Nanny was conciliated. 

“She can’t play and take part in the tableaux, 
too,” said Nanny. 

“QO, yes, she can. Tom Waters will play when 
we have Uncle Tom’s Cabin on. 
failure we shall have a nice time. 
Where is Cleopatra?” 

A tall brunette appeared, was put in position, 
lectured a little; and went meekly back among 
the crowd. 

“Queen -Elizabeth—Raleigh,” read Lawrence 
Blake from a paper he held, 

“Here’s a shawl,” said Belle Savage, a tall, 
delicate girl, with a profusion of blonde ringlets. 

Raleigh assumed the proper attitude, laying 
his cloak and shawl at the feet of Elizabeth, who 
did her best to look stately. 

“Mozart and his pupils,’’ called the reader. 

“Here is his worshipful presence,” responded 
Joe Hastings, a powerfully made young man of 
seventeen. 

“Fancy that your costume!” laughed one of 
the girls, throwing a long blue scarf over his 
shoulder. 

“Tere, Jule Warren, there must be slow mu- 
sic! and, Jule, wear white, as stylish as you 
please—white satin, if you can get it—and pow- 
der, of course. Lizzy Allen, you’re the other 
pupil, you’re to wear sky blue. Fancy what a 
time we had about getting a harp,” she contin- 
‘ued, turning to Barbara, who stood looking on 
with a quiet smile, “till Judge Savage said he 
would express one from Boston. Wasn’t he 
kind? That’s why we want to get Belle into as 
many as wecan. He’s so proud of Belle!’ 

“And so rich!’ added Barbara to herself, with 
a twinge of jealousy. ‘ 

Bab was by no means an angel. Iam afraid 
she was not even a model young lady. Her 
heart was very bitter, sometimes, and her battles 
with self yet lay before her, all to be fought 
again and again before there was any possibility 
of conquest over the undisciplined nature. She 
felt herself, as she stood there, infinitely superior 
to them all; conscious of powers unfolded, con- 
scious of ability to dare and do what others might 
shrink from through weakness or incapacity. 
She thought of Belle Savage with pitying conde- 
scension, and yet envied her because she was so 
surrounded with all that could minister to her 
wants and desires. 

“She thinks of nothing but self, and how much 
she may be admired,” she soliloquized, contempt 
uously. “She no doubt prides herself upon the 
fact that her father is the richest man in town.’’ 

Barbara was ungenerous, and did not know 
it. She was not in the least vain; did not once 
think, as Belle took this and that character, “‘I 
should look better in that,” or “I am handsomer 
than she is.” She accepted admiration when it 
was sincere, as the flowers accept dew, natural- 
ly and gladly; but flattery she Joathed. She 
was equally frank to say what pleased her, and 
to commend what merit she appreciated, but the 
trouble she had seen in her childhood’s days 
had somewhat soured her naturally sweet and 
liberal nature. 

“There! that’s all over,’’ said the leading spir- 
it, after Topsy, Uncle Tom, Aunt ’Phelia and 
Cassy had been posed; “and if they only do as 
well as that, I shall be satisficd. Of course :hey 
Will, with all the costumes and flowers. Barha. 
ra, the last is always the best, you know.” 

“Is it? [thought the audience generally got 
tired out at the close, and so it didn’t much mat- 
ter,” said Bab, innocently. 

“O yes, itdoes; and besides, nobody plays like 
you, and you know it. Wecan’t spare a note of 
your music.” 

“Thank you,” said Bab, dryly. 

“You have wonderful talents; everybody 
knows it. I wonder you don’t take up music as 
4 profession. I’m sure you might become fa- 
mous.”’ 

“I don’t think I care to become famous,” said 
Bab, determined to be cool and calm under what 
Was to her an infliction hard to endure. Why 
should these girls, so much better off than she, 
patronize her? If she was poor, and lived ina 
barn, she did not want to be reminded that they 
knew all about it, and pitied her. Poor Barbara 
did not keep her composure long. In the midst 
of that pretty babble, that human chirping, 
which usually follows the gathering of excitable 
and voluble young girls, a second time. that 
evening rang that frightful ery, a succession of 
cries, rather, that suddenly silenced every tongue 
and Dlinched every cheek 


Cleopatra! 


If there isn’t a| one came back. 


that?’ cried Kate Hanson. 
ble thing is it?” 

Bab stood pale, tearless and collected, but 
spoke not a word. Her lips seemed frozen to- 
gether. One or two of the boys attempted to 
joke, but the majority of the company were 
really frightened and hurried to the door, Nanny 
had hid her face, and June, with soft, beseech- 
ing eyes, looked up at her sister Barbara most 
pityingly. 

In silence the girls went out, one after the 
other, casting shuddering looks around; but 


“Bab, what horri- 


Bab felt her hands close clasped, and looking 
up, shivering, there stood Belle Savage, her thin, 
colorless face flushed with the finest tints of 
sympathy. Then she bent and kissed Bab on 
the forehead; said never a word, but at that su- 
preme moment Barbara could have worshipped 
her. 

Out into the bright moonlight tripped the mer- 
ry feet, the lively tongues making all kinds of 
comments upon the strange interruption they 
had experienced. 

“There’s no knowing what wild maniac they’ve 
got there,” said one. “It’s as much as your life 
is worth, I expect, to go to that horrid barn of 
a place.” 

“There’s a mystery about that family,” whis- 
pered another; ‘you never sce them in society, 
and I’m sure people necdn’t keep out of the 


as meck asalamb. After that she was perfectly 
satisfied if she only was milked first, but no one 
must presume to slight her in this respect. She 
holds literally, in her own case, to the scriptural 
idea ‘‘the last shall be first.” 


ee naa 
A SUMMER DAY. 


Clear had the day been from the dawn, 
All checkered was the sky; 

Thin.clouds, like scarfs of cobweb lawn, 
Veiled Heaven’s most glorious eye. 

The wind had no more strength than this, 
That leisurely it blew, 

To make one leaf the next to kiss 
That closely by it grew. 

The rills that on the pebbles play 
Might now be heard at will; 

This world they only music made, 
Else every thing was still. DRAYTON. 
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For the Companion. 
MOOSE-HUNTING FROM A CANOE. 
By C. A. Stephens. 


Passing through the forest regions of middle and 
northern Maine, the adventurous tourist will here 
and there chance upon clearings of from fifty to four 
hundred acres, where hay and vegetables are raised 
for the oxen employed during the winter season-in 
lumbering operations along the lakes and rivers. 
These isolated situations are often thirty, forty and 





world because they’re poor. They always look 
respectable enough, but neither Mrs. Bennett 
nor Barbara goes to church; and people are hea- | 
thens that never go tochurch. What an awful 
sound that was! It makes my blood curdle, 
even now. I don’t think I ever want to go into 
that place again; and as to having the tableaux 
there, after this, it’s simply absurd.” 

“The old place is haunted, that’s the amount 
of it,” said Garrett Dawes, coming round to 
Belle Savage. 
did you see any thing?” he asked. 

“Yes, I saw something,”’ said Belle, curtly. 
“T wouldn’t have hurt her feelings so for a thou- 
sand dollars.’’ 

“Do you mean Miss Barbara? She’s a splen- 
did beauty; but I don’t think she’s got any feel- 
ing to spare. She is an icicle.” 
“That’s because you don’t know her. 
well,” she added, quietly. 

“But what was the noise? 
wild beast there ?”’ 

“Poor Barbara!” sighed Belle. 
he is quite harmless.” 

“What is quite harmless? For pity’s sake, 
what ghost walks the old inn?” 

“Don’t jest about it, please. If it was your fa- 
ther” —— 

“T never knew there was a father there. Noth- 
ing was farther from my thought, I do assure 
you,” he answered, making a poor attempt ata 
joke. “But really and soberly, is he a maniac?”’ 

“Yes; both paralytic and a maniac,” replied 
Belle. ‘ 

Garrett Dawes was silent for a moment. 

“Well, I pity that poor girl,” he said, in his 
slow way. “Such a magnificent genius as she 
has, too! Nobody that I ever heard plays like 
her. So that’s the reason they mingle so little 
with the people here. Well, 1 don’t wonder.” 

“Girls,” said Kate Hanson, turning sharply 
round, “‘we can’t have our tableaux there. I’m 
scared out of a year’s growth. We must have 
the hall, if it is over a grog-shop. I wonder they 
let us come there at all.” 

“’m sure you begged hard enough for it,” 
said Belle, sharply. 

“Yes; but who dreamed there was a raving 
maniac in the house? Why, it’s as much as our 
lives are worth to go there.” 

“They seem to live along pretty easily,’’ re- 
torted Belle. 


Just as 
Do they keep a 


“But they say 
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AN AMBITIOUS COW. 


An Italian traveller gave us some time since 
an interesting account of the domestic herds of 
that county, and described the evening milking- 
scene, when every animal seemed to know her 
name and place as well as the dairy-maids them- 
selves who had charge of them. The Pough- 
keepsie Press, speaking of the same subject— 
the intelligence 6f the cow—says: 

One of our farmer subscribers recently pur- 
chased an excellent cow, and put it in the yard 
with others. His help went out at night to milk, 
as usual, and sat down before one of the other 
cows. No sooner, however, had he done so, 
than the new comer made for him, and drove 
him from his seat, nor would she let him pro- 
ceed with the milking. The proprietor’s atten- 
tion was called to the strange conduct of his 
new purchase, whom his man considered dan- 
gerous. Mr. P. went into the yard, and began 
to soothe the animal with gentle handling, and 





“O my goodness, gracious, girls! What is 


then sat down to milk her, when he found her 


| fifty miles from any other human habitation. The 


| men. 


“J noticed you went back again; } 


whole business, indoors and out, is conducted by 
Wemen have rarely ventured so far from the 
outside world. 

It was while stopping temporarily at one of these 
tarms on the shore of the Chamberlain Lake (the 
same that the Indians call Apmoogenagamook) that 
Ihad the good fortune, as I thought, to meet and 
get into the good graces of old Zacky Watson, a 
personage better known in those regions than in 
more settled communities. 

Zacky was, and still is, I believe, a moose hunter; 
has made hunting the moose his business for over 
forty years. On the present occasion he had called 
to pass the night at the clearing on the Chamberlain 
on his way up to the Heron Lake, where he was in- 
tending to begin his September hunt. September 
and March, he told me, were his favorite hunting 
months. 

He was a rather grotesquely dressed old citizen. 
Everything about him except a coarse cloth frock 
was of moose skin—cap, trousers, shirt, moccasins— 
with the hair out. 

By skilful asking I induced him to allow me to ac- 
company him on his moose hunt, and we were off next 
morning at daybreak, following up the shore of the 
lake. Seeing a loon,—a proverbially hard bird to 
kill—sailing along nearly a quarter of a mile out 
from the bank, I concluded to give Zacky an oppor- 
tunity to form a good opinion of my rifle by shoot- 
ing it with a skipping shot. I had been wondering 
why he had not taken a hound with him, and on the 
strength of this exploit made bold to ask him where 
his dog was.’”’ 

“Dog?” said Zacky. ‘O,I never takea dog in Sep- 
tember. No use to chase a moose on bare ground. 
Have to surprise ’em; creep up to ’em or else fool 
’em.” 

“Fool them?” Linquired. ‘How’s that?”’ 

“O, I'll show ye,” chuckled the old man. “But 
you must mind this! never bother with a dog ona 
September hunt!” 

“Why do you prefer September and March?” I 
asked. 

“O, well, in September the moose are fat; nice, I 
tell you,” almost smacking ; ‘‘and in March the snow 
crust stops ’em; can’t run through it; cuts their legs; 
I sometimes take a dog then. Dogs don't amount to 
much any time, though; generally do more hurt than 
good. Then in January and February I contrive to 
find out where their yards are, and shoot them just 
at daybreak, when the wind is from the yard.” 

“What are these yards?” I inquired. 

“O, spots of an acre or two, where they keep the 
snow trod down after it gets four or five feet deep in 
the woods. They don’t range about much then; 
keep in these yards, from four to ten together. Pretty 
ticklish job to get near ’em, though. Hear ye halfa 
mile off, smell ye, too.” 

“You kill a good many every year, I suppose,”’ 
said I. 

“Well, quite a number; from fifteen to twenty, I 
reckon.” 

“I suppose you make something out of it,’”’ I re- 
marked. 

“Well, something. The hides fetch me a trifle, 
and I get quite a good price for the horns (antlers). 
Then I sell the meat to the loggers.” 

“Shall you sell the meat you kill now, in Septem- 
ber, to them?’’ I asked. 

“Yes, sirree!’”’ 

“How do you keep it so long?”’ 

“O, salt it down in some barrels I’ve got in a cave 
up near the Heron Lake.” 

Toward noon we passed the northern end of the 
Chamberlain, and struck off into the dense forest 
above it—a heavy, mixed growth of maple, birch and 
spruce. It was near evening before we came out on 
the next lake (Heron), which Zacky prdéposed to make 
the scene of his hunting operations. We did not go 
directly out upon the shorc, but halted among the 
dense spruces while yet several rods from the water. 

“Shall I pick up some wood for a fire?” said I. 

“Not a stick!” said the old fellow, sitting quietly 


rest us what we can till dusk, and have a bite of this 
cold bread.” 

Zacky had brought along quite a package of corn 
bread, to go with the meat, as he expressed it. 

As yet [had not the least idea of his method of 
hunting. The old chapseemed to relish my ignorance 
very much, 

“O, you'll see how it’s done!"’ was all I could get 
out of him. 

As it grew dusk Zacky carefully recharged his ri- 
fle, and told me te be sure that my own was ready. 
He then took up his package of bread, and bade me 
“Come on!”’ A few rods beyond where we had been 
sitting there was a clump of low cedars. Zacky 
pushed aside the thick boughs, and, much to my 
surprise, drew out a small canoe (an ashen frame cov- 
ered with green hide) which had lain concealed un- 
der the cedars. 

“You take hold of one end,” said he, “and we'll 
carry it down to the water.” 

It was not heavy; no more than a hundred weight. 
After launching this miniature vessel, Zacky next 
proceeded to bend down and cut off a lot of alder 
brush with his hunting-knife. This he placed over 
both bow and stern of the canoe in such a manner as 
to make it resemble a mere mass of boughs, ora tree- 
top floating on the water. We then got in, Zacky 
arranging the foliage so as to conceal our bodies. 
The paddles were tied to the row locks with thongs. 
“Easy, now!” said Zacky. ‘‘No spattering!” 
Pulling gently out, we moved quietly up the lake 
at a distance of twenty or thirty rods from the dark, 
wooded shores. It was a dim, and, as yet, moonless 
evening. The stars of the Great Dipper showed ha- 
zily over the thick forest to the north-east. Musk- 
rats were paddling near the shore. An owl was 
practising his dismal base solos off in the woods to 
the left; while the odious maulings of a couple of 
quarrelsome woods-cats came faintly from the other 
shore. 

About a mile above the point where we embarked, 
a deep bay opened into the woods-line along the 
shore. Zacky turned into it, and we slowly made 
our way up to its head nearly halfa mile back from 
the entrance. A hundred yards fromthe mouth ofa 
little stream that flowed into the head of the bay, 
Zacky drew in his oar. 

“Softly, nuw!"’ he whispered. ‘We'll try our luck 
here. Cock your rifle and be on hand!’”’ 

Then, raising his hand to his mouth, he drew in 
his breath, and gave a most unearthly sound! Such 
a sound from human lungs I have never heard before 
nor since! It was uttered so suddenly that I came 
near bouncing overboard with the start it gave me. 


Many of my readers will remember to have heard 
the frightful squeal which a horse will sometimes 
utter when suddenly bitten by another. Zacky’s 
notes were horribly like these equine ejaculations. I 
couldn’t possibly give any clearer idea of it. The old 
fellow lay back and enjoyed a silent shake of laugh- 
ter over the jump I had made, then, recovering his 
gravity, he whispered hurriedly, in explanation, that 
he had imitated the cry of thestag-moose at this sea- 
son; September and October being the time when 
moose associate in pairs. 

The stags are very jealous of rivals at this season, 
and will rush at any intruder upon their grounds 
with the greatest fury. Zacky’s method of hunting 
was to paddle along in his disguised canoe past their 
probable haunts, and imitate their cry. Hearing it, 
the moose-stag would suppose some rival was ap- 
proaching, and rush out upon the shore to meet him 
—an opportunity Zacky would improve to shoot 
him from his canoe. 

“There may not be any within hearing this time,” 
he continued, “but we shall probably raise one in 
course of the night. This isa good place for ’em, 
though. I'll call ‘em some more,” uttering another 
squeal which made the silent depths of the forest 
hideous with its echoes. 

We then listened intently for some minutes, 

“We shall hear him coming, smashing through the 
brush, if he hears me, long before he gets out in 
sight,’’ whispered Zacky, giving a third call. 

But nothing stirred; the forest seemed profoundly 
still. 

“We'll move on,’’ remarked the old man, taking 
up his oar, 

We pulled out of the bay, and rowed on up the 
lake for nearly another mile, before Zacky deemed 
proper to make another trial of his vocal powers, 
This time, however, he was rather unexpectedly an- 
swered by a low bellowing noise from the opposite 
shore, fully two miles away. 

“On the other side, sure’s ye live,’’ muttered the 
veteran moose-slayer. *‘‘We must make a circuit and 
come round there.” 

To do this we went on for nearly another mile, 
then gradually veering out into the lake, made our 
way across, and moved silently down the opposite 
shore. 

“’Twas about here, I believe,” whispered Zacky. 
“Now be ready for him,” giving a prodigious squeal, 

Instantly a loud bellow resounded from the forest 
bordering the water, followed by a great snapping of 
the twigs and a heavy stamping of the earth. We 
raised our rifles, and in an instant more a large, 
dusky figure rushed out upon the dim sands, bellow- 
ing defiance. 

“Get good aim,” whispered Zacky. 

“Fire!” 

We discharged both guns at once. With a piteous 
whine, strangely in contrast with its previous bel- 
lowing note, the great animal reared and fell heavily 
on the white sand. 

We pulled hastily in. The creature kicked and 

hrashed about heavily for a few minutes, then 
stretched out dead. Both bullets had passed through 














down on alog. “No fire for us to-night. But we'll 


its neck and breast. 
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“That's the way I hunt,” chuckled the old man; | there somewhat similar to our modern game of 


“what d’ye think on’t?” 
I told him that I thought it a very novel and a 
very successful method. 


We drew up the canoe on the sand. Zacky ran to o -n om as —. beet coy tide 
bleed the moose while it was still warm. I, mean- the ball through the ring by the ewest ows, 
while, broke off a quantity of hemlock boughs to | OT by 4 number agreed on, was the winner. 


serve in place of a mattress; for starting out early 
as we had, and walking all day, I had got pretty 
well tired. It was long past midnight, and—well—I 


remember very little more till a fragrant odor of 


moose steaks in my nostrils, and the bright sun look- 
ing across the shining lake, told me that Zacky was 
getting breakfast. 

“You didn’t go to sleep at all, Zacky, did you?” 
said I, rousing up. 

“Sleep! yes indeed! Got all the sleep I wanted 
an hourago. Can’t expect an old chap to hold so 
much sleep asa yonker. But up with ye, and let’s 
try the flavor of these ere steeks.”’” 

———_—_+o+—__—_—_ 


WHAT I SAW IN LONDON. 
From our Correspondent. 

Papa came in yesterday with pleasant news. 
He had procured a permit to visit Buckingham 
Palace, or “‘Buginam,” as the neat-handed maid 
calls it. We were to go wherever we pleased, 
papa said, and make a day of it if we liked. 

Prissy, as Mrs. Pringle calls her, put some nice, 
sweet cakes in my jaunty little lunch basket, 
and Mrs. Pringle advised me to take some ’am 
sandwiches. 

“One gits that’ungry going through them 
hold places,” she said, giving a pull to her cap- 
strings, ‘that one could heat hany thing.” 


“You don’t seem to speak of them with very | 


great respect, Mrs. Pringle,” said I. ‘Bucking- 
ham Palace is the residence of your Queen.” 

“Buznan Palace very seldom sees ’er Majes- 
ty,” said Mrs. Pringle, with a contemptuous 
shake of her head. “I’m not sure that I cares 
much, heither,” continued that rebellious sub- 
ject; ‘for what with the poor taxes, an’ the ’ouse 
taxes, an’ the Queen’s taxes, which I will never 
say is right nor proper for us poor people to pay 
for all the fine linen and welvet them royal bab- 
bies wears, onc has a plenty to think about jest 
to keep one’s axe ground. And you sec, miss, 
I’ve a big, tall son in America, in the West, 
where things grow a foot in a night, and ’e tells 
me what a ’appy land itis. I shouldn’t wonder 
if he gits ’is old mammy hover there yit.” 





Ly this time papa was ready, and we went 
out, passed Trafalgar Square, where a great 
crowd of men and boys, and a band of deafening 
brass instruments impeded our farther progress. 
I-asked a girl by my side what it was, and she 
answered, with a dull, vacant look,— 

“T dunno;” and began kicking at the pave- 
ment, while in her awkwardness her tongue 
lolicd out of her mouth. 

Finally, weelearned that it was some Trades 
Union association on their way to one of the 
halls, there to speechify with some great men in 
the chair, to whom they might say, ducking and 
bowing, “M’ lord.” You cannot imagine how 


smoothly that word rolls from the tongue of a| the royal family, most of them full lengths. 


Londoner. 
Papa, seeing the state of the streets, hailed 


a hansom, and we were soon out of the sound of | and not a bit handsome. There is not that mag- 


the shouts and the harrowing brass instruments. 

O the pleasure of rolling along those precious 
old London streets in a hansom! No one who 
has not enjoyed that luxury can imagine how 
inspiriting it is. 
driver sits in front; you look along tho vista 
teeming with busy life, as far as you can see; 
alone the queer-fashioned fronts of houses cen- 


turics old, and thronging with recollections of | a beautiful child by the hand. 


the past. If one could only see the crowds that 


used to pass, in their funny small-clothes, big | their hats above their heads. It must have been 


buckles, wigs, patches and paint! 


But it was not long before we were driven to| ask, but papa would not; you sce papa is a tri- 
St. James’ Park, through which one crosses on | fle proud. 


the famous Pell Mell. 
the place. 
“T wish I knew why it was called Pell Mell,” I 


said to papa; and then he explained that in the | a glimpse of the wife of the Prince of Wales. 
old times of London, a game was once played 


You face all the world, for no | his face. 


It is the widest walk in} Queen’s daughters; they are sometimes here 





croquet. A wooden ball was driven by a mallet 
oraclub through a ring or arch of iron placed 


I was very glad to learn this. Some way the 
name had always troubled me, and I had been 
silly enough to dislike applying to any of the 
English people for an explanation. I might have 
known papa could tell me; he is a walking dic- 
tionary. 

It was nearly cleven when we left our hansom 
and looked up at the palace, which did not seem 
|to me a particularly cheerful place. Several 
beggars, with longing eyes, lounged against the 
iron railing. 

















Opposite the palace gate marched three or four 
fine-looking soldiers, in scarlet coats and grena- 
dicr caps, two or three stories high. It must be 
a tiresome life, though I suppose these uniformed 
men are the admiration and the terror of all the 
housemaids in London. It goes against my re- 
publican notions te see these men paraded about 
St. James and the Horse Guards; but I can’t for 
the life of me help admiring them, or acknowl- 
edging that they are generally very handsome 
and noble-looking. 

Presenting our order of admittance, papa and 
myself were ushered in—for the first time in my 
life—to the home of asovercign. Nothingcould 
be more beautiful than the great hall, with its 
double row of mighty marble pillars, each one, 
papa told me, composed of a single picce of Car- 
rara marble, The bascs and capitals are gilt, or 
gilded, I suppose I should say. Think of look- 
ing through such a row of splendor a perspect- 
ive of more than one hundred and fifty feet! 

And such a staircase! You can have no idea 
of its massiveness and beauty. I don’t suppose 
Queen Victoria ever thinks of or admiresit. She 
has been used to nothing elsc, and it seems a 
sort of pity to me that she cannot enjoy it as the 
humblest among her subjects can. 

For my part I wouldn’t be a Queen. There 
seems a dreariness in all the grandcur that would 
kill me. I wonder if she ever gets by herself in 
some snug little reom—I would have a little 
room somewhcre—and just sits down to think, 
and read, and enjoy herself? Not often, for the 
cares of state, if they consist only in receptions 
and audiences, must be very fatiguing. 

We did enjey the picture gallery, and I hope 
the Queen docs. The skylights throw a charm- 
ing radiance over the masterpieces of color be- 
low. Some of the works of the greatest paint- 
ers are here, nearly all old masters, though, or 
at least not very modern. 

“Now,” said papa, “I confess I like this.” 

He had seated himself on an enormous sofa, 
and was looking about really pleased. We were 
in the apartment called the Yellow Drawing- 
room. and it certainly can claim the right to be 
called superb. The panels enclose paintings of 





| 


Queen Victoria stands there, clad in regal robes 
and wearing the crown. She is very, very fat, 


netism in her face that sometimes makes ugly 
people attractive. Prince Albert shines in a cos- 
tume of Knighéof the Garter. Pcople ridicule 
the fashion of the dress, but I like it, and I like 


While we sat there we saw a mysterious per- 
sonage go by the door, glancing in as she passed; 
a very lovely lady, richly dressed, and holding 
One or two gen- 
tlemen preceded and several followed, lifting 


some member of the royal family. I wanted to 
I think it must have been one of the 


when their mother holds a drawing-room. 
We were very fortunate that day, for we caught 





The face was delicately regular, very sweet, and 











it seemed to me very sorrowful; but when she|or says, “very article of furniture, every uten- 


smiled at one of the little children in the carriage, 
then she was very handsome. 

We saw the throne room, not remarkable for 
elegance, hung with rich crimson velvet; the 
curtains were satin, with wide stripes, and the 
throne chair looked common. However, it has 
a history, for many a kingly personage has sat 
therein. 

It is said that Queen Victoria’s first child was 
brought up in the attic, which means that the 
palace was in so bad a condition at that time 
that there was no comfortable room below stairs, 
and so the nursery was removed to that distant 
place. 

Home again; and never looked neat, little, co- 
sey room more delightful, with its darling coal 
fire snapping and laughing, its tiny supper ta- 
ble all set, and Priscilla coming in with choco- 
late and toast. 

“I wouldn’t,” said father, rubbing his hands, 


“give this bit of comfort for all the dreary pala- | 


ces in London; would you?” JESSIE. 


——_+or—____—_. 
SOME CHANGES IN FOOD. 


Had it been the custom in all ages to keep 
notes of the manner in which the masses of man- 
kind have been fed, we should know a great deal 
more about the philosophy of the world’s histo- 
ry than can be known now. Physically, men- 
tally and morally, men are dependent upon the 
manner in which physical life is maintained. 
They eat and drink to live, just as fire is kept 
alive by supplies of fucl. If the food uscd is un- 
suitable, or less than nature requires, not only 
is the body unfavorably influenced, but also the 
mind and character. No small part of the wick- 
edness that marked the course of the French 
Revolution followed from the fact that the French 
had been a half-starved people for entire gener- 
ations. i 

In new countries food is ordinarily abundant, 


or can easily be made so. In this country, for 


example, there never has been a half-starved 


population, and it is certain that many of us eat 
too much, and that almost as much nourishing 


food is wasted as there is eaten. 

“But abundant and various as are the kinds of 
food used by Americans, additions are constant- 
ly made to them. Berries, for instance, hold a 
very different place in the family from what they 
held half a century ago. Then they were in 
small demand. Now they make an important 
article of commerce. The cranberry was former- 
ly used only by the few country pcople whose 
children might sce fit to amuse themselves by 
gathering it. It was not an uncommon procced- 
ing, fifty years ago, for owncrs of cranberry 
bogs, as they were called, to deduct them from 
the amount and value of their possessions. To- 


day cranberry meadows are valuable property, 


and the berry is a costly luxury. It is univer 
sally used in our cities, and extensively exported. 


The minor berries have gaincd in the same 
way, and the newspapers find it for their inter- 
est to note, from day to day, their varying mar- 


ket prices. 


The tomato is another article ef food that is 
now universally used. Sixty years since, and 
even latcr, it was regarded as a dangerous thing 


and even poisonous. 


These, and other changes of a similar nature, 
have been caused, in part, by the increased de- 
mand for food in the large towns and cities, and 
by the use of railroads. Formerly, fruit rotted 
on the ground; now it is converted into food by 


the aid of steam as a transporter. 


—~44> 
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A CLEAN VILLAGE. 





sil or vessel for culinary or other purpose, was 
without speck orspet. Nota thing was out of 
place, and the prec‘sion ard order of the house- 
hold were so conspicuous and rigid as to be pos- 
itively oppressive. 

The stables for the cows are kept as neat as 
the houses, and are more comfortable than the 
homes of the poor in Europe or the United States. 
The tails of the cows are hooked to the cciling, 
to guard against dragging in the earth or soil- 
ing their clean coats. 

The inhabitants are proud of their village, and 
think it the pleasantest spot on carth. But while 
over-scrupulous in regard to strects, and houses, 
and stables, they are negligent of personal clean- 
liness, bathe very rarely, and change under gar- 
ments seldom. 


—————_+ovr—___—_——_ 


THE LOUISVILLE CONVENTION, 


A third presidential ticket has been placed in 
the political field, bearing the name of CHARLES 
O’Conor, of New York, for the presidency, and 
that of Jounn Quincy ADAMS, of Massachusetts, 
for the vicc-presidency. 
The circumstances undcr which this ticket has 
been formed are these: When Mr. Greeley was 
nominated for the presidency by the Democratic 
National Convention, sitting at Baltimore, in 
July last, some Democrats did not like what had 
been done; and they “bolted,” as the term is, 
and began measures for bringing out another 
candidate. The chicf of thcir number was Col. 
Blanten Duncan, a Kentucky gentleman of local 
note, but not known in this part of the country. 
The result of this movement was that a Nation- 
al Convention of their party mct at Louisville, 
in Kentucky, on the 8d of September. In this 
Convention twenty-seven States were represent- 
ed, by some six hundred delegates. Mr. O’Con- 
or, who had been much talked of as the person 
who would be nominated for the presidency by 
this Louisville Convention, sent to it a letter, in 
which, while approving of the purpose it had in 
view, that is, the placing of a third ticket before 
the people, he said he would not accept its nom- 
ination. 

Notwithstanding this decision, the Convention 





proceeded to nominate him; and gave the second 
place, as above stated, to Mr. Adams. 
O’Conor then sent a despatch to the Conven- 
tion, declining to accept the nomination,—but 
the Convention persisted in its course; and the 
ticket stands, at the time we write, as O’Conor 
It is supposed that Mr. O’Conor 
will not permit the use of his name,—and should 
he withdraw, Mr. Adams will probably do the 


Mr. O’Conor is an eminent lawyer, and be- 
longs to the New York bar. 


spoken of as if he were an Irishman, but though 
his parents were Irish, he is an American, hav- 
ing been born at New York, in 1804. Thougha 
leading Democrat, Mr. O’Conor never has been 
a politician, in the ordinary meaning of the 
word. He has rarely held office, and has con- 
tented himself with discharging the common du- 
tics of citizenship, like millions of other Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Adams is about forty years old, and is 
wellknown. He is the eldest son of Mr. Charles 
F. Adams, and consequently the grandson of 
President John Quincy Adams, whose full name 
he bears, and the great-grandson of President 
John Adams. 

THE DEATH RAP. 


Many otherwise sensible people belicve in 
what is called the death rap, and that when this 
mysterious knocking is heard in a house where 


The village of Brock, in Holland, has the rep- | @ person is sick, the death of the person is in- 
utation of being the cleanest village in the world. | evitable. Perhaps if all watchers had the cour- 
The inhabitants pride themselves on allowing no | ag¢ to investizate the causes of these rappings, 
dirt in their streets or houses. It is settled chief- | 88 9 young fricnd of ours had, we should hear 


ly by large landholders, and retired merchants 


less of such hurtful superstitions, and alarm 


? 


and wealthy tradesmen, though poor people are | and suffering, if not loss of life, might perhaps 


not wanting. 


No horse or carriage of any kind is allowed to 


be avoided. 
Mrs. King having been seized with convul- 


enter the place. The streets are paved with | sions, desired two of her female acquaintances 
brick, or with small stones set in patterns, some- | to remain with her during the night, which they 
thing like mosaic. The walks are generally bor- | kindly consented todo. As the two women sat 
dered by shells, arranged in regular forms, and | by the fire, at the weird hour of midnight, there 
are strewed with sand. The houses, mostly of|came a dull but distinct rapping on the side of 
wood, are painted in bright colors, and roofed | the house, apparently just over the head of the 


with polished tiles of many hucs, 


sick woman. It was perhaps impossible for or- 


The inside of the houses is kept scrupulously | dinary nerves not to be startled by such sounds, 
clean, The front door is closed, except at mar- | but it was rash and wicked for one of the watch- 


riages, funcrals or other important occasions 


One, on entcring the back door, cither wipes his 


. | ers to cry out,— 
“O, there is the death rap! Mrs. King will die 


shoes on a wet cloth, or, what is the more gen- | before morning!” 


eral custom, takes them off, Turkish fashion 


,| The sick woman heard the cry, and immedi- 


and walks cither in stockings or in slippers| ately went into convulsions, from which she 


which are provided. 


never recovered, but dicd after a few hours of 


The floors are laid with Dutch tiles and the | extreme suffering. The rappings continued at 
walls with deal boards, which are kept in hich | intervals during the night, until the younger of 
polish by dint of perpetual scrubbing. A visit-|the watchers, having become desperate from 
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their repetition, determined, if possible, to ascer- 
tain what caused them, and after a little search 
founé that they came from a loose shingle that 
was acted upon by the wind. Probably it had 
made the same dull sounds hundreds of times 
before, on windy nights, without attracting no- 
lice, and they now owed their significance wholly 
to the folly of a timid, nervous watcher, and the 
fears of a superstitious invalid. There is a small 
Insect that burrows in wood, and makes sharp, 
distinct sounds, like the ticking of a watch. It 
is not unusual to find this little beetle in the 
wood of bedsteads, or in the woodwork of some 
rooms. The sounds it makes are often called 
the death watch. 

Timid people will do well to bear in mind that 
it is a law of nature that every effect is produced 
by a cause. Let them turn their attention to 
the cause, when the effect troubles them, and 
they can gencrally find a reason for every ghost- 
ly sound they hear, in something as tangible as 
a shingle on a house, or a beetle in a bedstead. 


REFUSING AN OFFICE, 

Many young men think their fortune made if they 
can get a public office with a good salary. Daniel 
Webster made his fortune by refusing an office. He 
was poor, and had completed his college course and 
his law studies only by great economy and hard sac- 
rifice on the part of his parents. 

His father secured him an appointment as Clerk of 
a Court of Common Pleas in New Hampshire, with 
a salary of $1,500, which was then a very large in- 
come. It would make the whole family comfortable. 
Mr. Webster had no other thought but to accept it. 
But Mr. Gore, his Jaw teacher, a wise as well as able 
man, told him he must decline it, with thanks forthe 
favor intended. His advice was excellent. The po- 
sition was only temporary; it might be taken away 
at any moment;.and, if permanent, admitted of no 
improvement; once a clerk, never anything but a 
clerk. Poverty is not the greatest evil, he said. 
Live on no man’s favor; what bread you eat, let it 
be the bread of independence. Mr. Webster was 
always grateful that he received and followed such 
good advice. His father thought him half crazy 
to decline such an offer, but the refusal made hima 
great lawyer and statesman. 





a pe eee 
GOOD ADVICE, 

It is a sign of social degeneracy that many young 
ladies in our country think more of wealth than char- 
acter in marriage. They long for luxury and ease in 
anew home rather than fora noble and useful life. 
The advice of John Adams, second President of 
the United States, to his daughter, is an index of 
wiser views in the early history of our country. 

He writes, ‘Daughter, get you an honest man for 
a husband, and keephim honest. No matter whether 
he is rich, provided he is independent. Regard the 
honor and the moral character of the man more than 
all circumstances. Think of no other greatness but 
that of the soul, no other riches but those of the 
heart.” 

It is no wonder that the Adams family has kept its 
high character for four generations, when parents 
have instilled such lofty principles, and children have 
applied them in life. 

—_——+e+ 
FEATS OF MEMORY, 

The memory, under the training of necessity, is ca- 
pable of most extraordinary feats. The invention 
of printing, by multiplying beoks and papers, makes 
it needless for the memory to retain the writings of 
favorite authors. But formerly it was widely differ- 
ent. The poems of Homer were preserved, not in 
manuscript, but in memory, for many years, and 
would have been wholly lost if not handed down in 
this way. 

The poems of Ossian, in Scotland, were kept in the 
same way. Fathers repeated them to their children, 
and they in turn to their children, and the recitation 
was a favorite and instructive amusement in the fam- 
ily and at public gatherings. 

The same is true of the great poems which have 
come down from other nations. When manuscripts 
were rare, and the art of printing unknown, the 
memory was trusted to keep literary works from 
perishing. 





He 
RULES IN THE SICK ROOM. 


In all serious sickness skilful nursing is as neces- 
sary as the attendance of a physician, often more 
necessary. Few people realize this, but many a life 
has been lost through the ignorance or inattention 
of a nurse. Here are some good suggestions which 
at least every young woman should remember: 


Consult your patient’s wants, but consult him as 
little as possibl decision n not be ve 
obvious and positive; you will be most decisive if no 
one suspects that you aresoatall. It is the triumph 
ot supremacy to b i supreme. 
Nowhere is this decision more blessed than in a sick 
room. Whereit exists in its genuineness, the suffer- 
er is never contradicted, never coerced; all little 
victories are assumed. : 
The decisive nurse is never peremptory, never loud. 
She is distinct, it is trae—there is nothing more 
gravating to a sick person than a whisper—but she 
not loud. Though quiet, however, she never walks 
tip-toe; she never makes gestures; all is open and 
above-board. 
She knows no diplomacy or finesse, and of course 
her shoes never creak. Her touch is steady and en- 
couraging. She does not potter. She never blows 
er nose in a subdued, provokingly imperfect, and 
considerate sort of way, but honestly, and in a nat- 
ural tone. She never looks at you sideways. You 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


door, of course, but she never shuts it slowly, as if 
she were slowly cracking a nut in the hinge. She 
never talks behind it. She never peeps. She pokes 
the fire skilfully, with firm, judicious penetration. 
She caresses one kind of patient with genuine sym- 
vathy; she talks to another as if he were well. She 
3 neverina hurry. She is worth her weightin gold, 
and has a healthy prejudice against physic, which, 
however, she knows at the right time how to conceal. 


Sn a ca annineee 
ALA MAYOU. 

After the defeat and suicide of Theodore, King of 
Abyssinia, by the English, his wife; Queen Jerunish, 
sick in consequence of his harsh treatment, was kind- 
ly cared for till her death, and the son, Ala Mayou, 
was taken to England. The little prince was very 
fond of his mother, and she was worthy of his love, 
for she was a Christian, and seems to have been a 
very good and gentle lady: 


When a surgeon whispered in the ears of an officer, 
“She is dying!”’ Ala’s quick ear caught the words; 
and, dropping on his knees by his mother’s side, he 
kissed her hand and said, ‘‘Mother no die! Mother 
no die!” But midnight had scarcely come ere she 
quietly breathed her last; her trustful, hopeful boy 
resting asleep by her side. 

The coming of the eng het revealed to poor 
Ala that his mother had indeed passed away, and that 
he was now quite alone. He said but little, but at 
intervals would burst into tears, and request to go 
where his mother had gone. The men were kind, 
and did what was in their power to divert his mind. 
Among the different playthings which they gave him 
was a music boXand a kaleidoscope; but neither long 
amused him, 

His health kept good all the way of the return of 
the army 7 the desert and the sea to England, 
Landing in Liverpool, the anxiety to see the — 
prince was very great. Many persons of noble family 
offered to adopt and educate him; but Queen Victo- 
ria, who took a great interest in the boy, sent him 
under the care of his attendant, Capt. Speedy, toa 
school at Freshwater, in the Isle of Wight. He 
seemed to enjoy his new life in England. He min- 
gled with his schoolfellows in all their games, and 
took great delight in rambling along the shores of 
the bay, and exploring its wave-worn caves. 

But after a while his health became poor; and the 
Queen has sent him to a mission college at Bombay, 
India, where the climate is like that of his native 
land. There, to-day, Ala, as he is familiarly called, 
is ae the training of Dr. Wilson, President of the 
college. 

His name, Ala Mayou, signifies in English, ‘‘I have 
seen the world.” 

————_ +e 


A WEST VIRGINIA DOCTOR, 


The major presented me to Dr. Didiwick, a red- 
headed, stuttering, eccentric individual, who was 
going up toward Yeokem’s on a professional tour, and 
would ride with us. This was fortunate, as the road 
we contemplated travelling was very obscure and 
= and the country not an agreeable one to get 
ost in. 
The doctor also counselled us to provide against 
all contingencies on to-morrow’s journey; so we or- 
dered our hostess to have prepared a ham, a sack of 
biscuit, and some bottles of cold tea—this last, by the 
way, a most excellent beverage for wayfaring people. 
After supper, hearing a mighty and continuous 
thumping in the direction of the kitchen, I thought 
it advisable to look in and give some speci ‘irec- 
tions about the biscuit, which should be well —aten 
and thoroughly baked to prevent their getting 
mouldy. 
Opening a door, I stepped out on the back porch, 
and, to my astonishment, caught the doctor pelting 
and pounding at a batch of dough. The dough looked 
rather dark, to be sure, and the doctor slightly em- 
barrassed ; but, not to be ceremonious, I said, ‘‘Really, 
doctor, this is very considerate in you to make the 
biscuits for us yourself.’’ 
“What b-b-b-biscuits?” he stuttered, surprised and 
offended. “Gotothecook! I’m making blue-pills 
for my patients to-morrow.” 
“In the name of Asculapius, how many do you 
make at a time?”’ F 
“O,”’ said he, “a P-p-P- ck, more orless. Practice 
in these mountains {is different from your city prac- 
tice. I make my rounds only once a mouth, and it 
takes a week’s —s through, so that I have to pro- 
vision a whole district to last until I come again.” 


42> 
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BIRD-PRINTS ON STONE. 


In the valley of the Connecticut stones are found 
with the prints of the feet of gigantic birds. Simi- 
lar prints are often found, but of smaller birds; and 
the Little Corporal tells how they were made: 


“Here’s this rough old deor-stone, Tilly; all the 
scrubbing and pee | in the world could never 
make it smooth and white like that one over the way. 
But do you see these queer marks in it—just such 
marks as the geese make in the mud along the edge 
of the gutter, only ever and ever so much larger? 





tracks.” 
“Why, so they are,’ said Tilly, getting down on 
her knees and laying her chubby fingers in the marks. 


gray mud itself turned into stone. 
man: 


that when at last men 
curious tracks they could only 


bird that walked over this stone may have di 
before Adam was made.” 





—+o—_—_—— 
HOW DR. KIRK TRAINED HIMSELF. 


following to a writer in the Chicago Standard. 


to cure natural defects: 


“Shortly after I entered Princeton Seminary,” he 
said, “‘it fell to me, with the rest of my class, to de- 
claim in presence of our venerable professor, Dr. 
Archibald Alexander. When I spoke I was so hur- 
ried, so indistinct, so embarrassed, so confused and 
awkward, that the older classes were in a titter, and 
the instructor along with them. I went tomy room, 
overwhelmed with mortification, and at once began 
areformation. I took a familiar declamation, and 
pronounced each sound of each word, thus: m-y, 


oo he is one, and here is another; regular bird- 


“And once upon a time—you see it’s just like a | advance. 
fairy’ story—once upon a time, this old door-stone | parpor’s Weekly and the Companion...........+..- $460 
wasn't stone at all, but just mud—stiff, gray mud—| Harper's Bazar and the Companion ....--++++++--eee--- 460 
and a great bird came stalking along, and left his| Harper's Monthly and the Companion................. 480 
footprints in it; and the sun dried the mud, and there | Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion. FY 


the tracks were; and the sand blew over them and 
covered them entirely from the view, and at last the 
It was a great 
y years about it; and, in the meantime, the big 
bird and all its relations had utterly disappeared; so 
dug up the stone and saw the 
guess how the bird 
looked that made them. Just think, little poe ft the 
long 


This distinguished Boston clergyman related the 
It The Independent and the Companion .. 


shows how much a young person can do personally 


weeks. When I next declaimed before the class, Dr. 
Alexander lifted up his hands in amazement and ex- 
claimed, ‘Is it possible that this is the young man at 
whom we laughed a few weeks ago?’ ”’ 
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CLINTON’S “DITCH,” 


The Erie Canal (connecting the waters of Lake 
Erie with the Hudson), a great inland thoroughfare 
which still holds its own in spite of the multitude of 
New York railroads, was really the product of one 
man’s thought and energy, and encountered at first 
as much ignorant opposition as Robert Fulton’s 
steamboat: 


De Witt Clinton, when he projected the Erie Canal, 
had become fully persuaded of the feasibility of and 
necessity fora connection by canal between the lakes 
of the great West and the waters of the seaboard. 
As early as 1811, as a member of the New York State 
Senate, he had secured the appointment of a commis- 
sion, of which he was the brain and soul, to inquire 
into the matter, and a report favorable to the scheme 
was theresult. Clinton himself gained no advantage 
atthe time. The e— was seemingly so audacious 
that it only brought ridicule upon the head of its au- 
thor. He shared the fate of all great innovators. 
Tammany used the “‘big ditch’”’ scheme as one of the 
most effectual weapons against him, making it the 
occasion of numberless witticisms, of which the fol- 
lowing is one that will be remembered : 


“QO, a ditch he would dig from the lakes to the sea, 
The Eighth of the world’s matchless Wonders to be. 
Good land! howabsurd! But why should you grin? 
It will do to bury its mad author in.” 
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YEARNING. 


I laid me on the grassy river bank, 
And watched the fleecy piles far overhead, 
And strained my eyes into the upper depth, 
If haply I might see the form 

Of one now dead. 


I stood where ocean, with a long-drawn sigh, 
Throws down his pearly burden on the shore, 
And far beyond the landscape’s distant verge 
I, yearning, looked for one who will 

Return no more. 


When setting summer sun threw his high flames, 
And opened far his gates of fire so bright, 
I peered through wistfully, and tried to see 
The golden city where she walks 
Who was my light. 


O, depthless sky! O, ocean dim and vast! 
O, Western gates with endless corridor! 
Ye are all closed, and I can only weep,— 
Ye cannot give me back the form 
Of one no more. 
“J. W. G.,” in Hartford Churchman, 


a 
AN AEROLITE FOR A COMET. 


The comet which was predicted by M. Planta- 
mour didn’t come, but a big aerolite did come in In- 
diaua, and startled an evening traveller: 


The general disappointment that was felt at the 
non-appearance of M. Plantamour’s comet may in 
some measure be relieved by the knowledge that, on 
the 10th inst., there was a most remarkable aerolite 
in Indiana. One Capt. Scott, living in Benton 
county, was returning from acamp meeting in the 
evening, when he was suddenly startled with a blind- 
ing glare of light, and a rushing sound, like a terrilic 
gust of wind, and simultaneously there fell to the 
earth a huge, shining ball, which fairly caused the 
earth to tremble. Remembering the comet, Capt. 
Scott admits that he was frightened, but he finally 
mustered courage sufficient to approach and examine 
the aerolite. It was still hot and smoking, but after 
a time it cooled sufficiently for the “~ n to obtain 
a fragment of the substance, which, like a good and 
true citizen, he at once dispatched to the office of the 
Evansville Courier, giving to that paper the distin- 
guished honor tees | toacredulous world the 
marvellous meteorological visitor. 
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CURIOUS PHENOMENON. 


A public cistern is a most dangerous thing to have 
lying about ‘oose and open in a city. In the first 
place, somebody may tumble into it and be asphyxi- 
ated. Then, again, explosive gases collect in it, and 
it becomes a monstrous bomb, ready to explode at 
any time. In Memphis, the other day, a man threw 
a lighted paper into one of these places. 
was that a solid pillar of fire, with the explosion, 
shot from the cistern’s mouth fully fifteen feet in the 
air, and many persons, forgetful of the time, thought 
it was the comet coming through. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 
The Companion ane with other Publica- 
ons. 





We will send to any person, the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 








Galaxy and the Companion .............. 
Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion 
Godey’s Lady's Book and the Companion 
American Agriculturist and the Compani 
Advance and the Companion............. 
Sunday Magazine and the Companion..... 
Good Words andihe Companion.... .........ceeeeeees 3 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion......... 285 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ....... 55 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 


0 that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... .se.e+ 3 55 
Moore’s Rural New Yorker and the Companion. 
Christian Era and the Companion........ 
Hearth and Home and the Companion. 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion 
The Nursery and the Companion....... 











- 355 
The subscriber to the Independent must bea new 





one to that paper. 
New England Farmer and the Companion........ E 
‘the Christian Union and the Companion, including 
the pictures offered by the Union................24...390 
The School Festival and Companion... een ++-200 
ies’ Floral Guide and Companion.................. 200 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 
the same Post-Office as the Companion. Our re- 
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never catch her watching. She never slams the 


pte. 








I continued this, with similar exercises, for! number. 


FOR FAMILY USE. 
HALFORD 
Leicestershire 
TABLE SAUCE, 


The Best Sauce and Relish made in any 


part of the World 
FOR 


Family Use. 


PINTS... .ccccccccccccccccccece erececeeee FIFTY CENTS, 
3§ PINTS, ..ccccccccccces evececceeeeess THIRTY CENTS, 


For Sale by all Grocers. 


JACKSON & CO., 
HATTERS. 


Cail and examine our large stock of Fall Hats for Boys 





and Men, 


59 Tremont Street, 
38 BOSTON, tf 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 

The Waltham Watch Company have by far the largest 
and most complete establishment in the world, employing 
a body of artisans which for skill, intelligence, training 
and expertness, are unequalled in this or any other coun- 
try. 

With every facility in the art at their command, the 
Company confidently claim that their watches are better 
than the imported article of even much higher cost, and 
are at least twenty-five per cent. cheaper in their several 
grades than any watches whatever of American manutac- 
ture, 





SOMETHING NEW FROM WALTHAM. 


A Boy’s Watch. 


A small Silver Watch, made on purpose to suit the 
rising generation of American Boys, has just been brought 
out, and is already immensely popular, 


The price has been put low because it is a Boy’s Watch, 
and to bring it within the reach ofall. Its special trade 
mark is “American Watch Co., Adams Street, 
Waltham, Mass.” 


—ALSO— 
SMALL GOLD WATCHES 


For Young Ladies and Gentlemen, in every variety of 
styles, suited to the tastes and means of the great majori- 
ty of respectable young people. 


No watches retailed by the Company. 
Jewellers, Send for Circular, 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York and Boston, 


For sale by ail 


5l—ly 


GREAT WESTER 








P, 0. BOX 1406, PITTSBURGH, PA, 


Breech-loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot Guns, 
$8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 te $20. Kifles, $8 to $75. Re- 
volvers, 86 to $25. Send Stanip for Price List. Army Guns, 
Revolvers, etc., bought or traded for, Beow2bt 





The Best Place to Buy 


NEW FALL 


CARPETING 


At Lowest Possible Prices. 


The results COLDTHWAIT, SNOW & KNICHT, 


New Warehouse, 


43 AND 45 WASHINGTON STREET. 
37—4t 


THE ENCHANTED TEA CHEST, 


Or, THe HUNDRED WREATHS OF PER- 
FUME. Unique, curious, puzzling and at- 
tractive. The engraving is an exact rep- 
resentation of this curious little novelty. 
Be 7 Price 30 cents, of dealers in Novelties, 
Fz Newsdealers, etc., or by mail on receipt 
f . of price by Happy Hours Co., 
Street, New York. 32—6t 








Ann 





utumn and Winter. 
BOYS’ PHOTOCRAPHIC CABINET. 


With this Cabinet every boy is enabled to make a pho- 
tographic copy. without extra expense, of his own or 
friends Carte-de-Visite, every description of Pictures, En- 

ravings, Stereoscopic Slides, Designs, Ferns, Leaves, 

‘lowers, etc., etc., and affords endless, harmless, and in- 
structive amusement to every purchaser, 

This Cabinet contains Printing Frame, Negatives, Gold, 
Silver, Toning and Fixéng baths, Albumen l'aper, Filters, 
Stirring Rod, ete. Also fullinstructions. Price $2. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the lappy Hours 
CoMPAny, bo Ann Street, New York, ee 32—6t 


“GUIDE TO FORTUNE,” 
“‘American Orator,’’ ‘‘Woman’s Medical 
Companion, or Nursery Adviser,’’ 
And “Domestic Medicine.”’ Four choice and beau- 
tiful books. Only One Dollar each. Commissions large. 
Excellent works for inexperienced and Lady agents. Send 

for circulars, HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn. 
(New England Office for “Zell’s Popular Encyclope- 
dia,” and “Zell's Haud Atlas of the World.”’) 35—4t 


O THE WORKING CLASS, male or female, 
—$30 a week guaranteed. Respectable employment 
at home, day or evening; no capital required; business 
new; full instructions and valuable package goods to start 


Mindless, Amecement for Saving, Summer, 
The 











sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 





with sent free by mail. Address, with six cents return 
stamps M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortland St., New York, 
7—2tp. 
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THE CHIMNEY-SWEEPER’S BOY. 


There is hope for all in the compassion of 
Christ, and we should despair of none to whom 
Christ offers His love and His promises. The 
right act of sympathy will reach the hardest 
hearts. Then ‘Sow in the morn thy seed, and 
in the evening withhold not thy hand.” 

In the town of B., on the banks of the Thames, 
England, crowds of light-hearted children might 
have been seen on a Sabbath morning in sum- 
mer, making their way to the Sunday school. 
Among them was a chimney-sweeper’s lad who 


bore a hard name, and who, unlike the others, | 


seemed to have profited little by the religious in- 
struction he had received. 


His teacher, an old, white-haired man, who | 


was beloved as a father in the school, had taken 
great pains to bring about a change in his char- 


acter, but seemingly to no purpose. <All meth- | 


ods had failed to make any impression. His 
companions were profane chimney - sweepers, 
and whatever good he might have received from 
the Sunday school was counteracted by the life 
he led during the week. In the very beginning 
of boyhood, he was already initiated into the 
vices attendant upon drunkenness; and if ever 
material was found with which a Snnday school 
teacher might say nothing was to be done, it cer- 
tainly was the mind of that orphan boy. 

At length there was a change for the better. 
He became more attentive to his lessons on the 
Sabbath. You may be sure his teacher was not 
long in noticing the dawn of promise there. It 
was like a feast to his heart when, one Sabbath 
day, he observed the boy’s eyes fixed seriously 
upon him, and seeming to say, ‘Ah, that’s true; 
I feel that, teacher!” 

And soit went on. Sunday after Sunday, for 
a few weeks, the awakening in his soul evidently 
progressed, till one morning the school assem- 
bled, but the boy did not come. The afternoon 
arrived, the classes were — and the day 


passed, but our teacher was disappointed. Of | 


course he hastened, as all carnest teachers do 
when they miss their scholars, to seek the ab- 


sentee. But, though he was prompt, his search | 


was vain. No more was heard of the chimney- 
sweep’s hoy for years afterward. Tis disappear- 
ance was a perfect mystery to everybody, and 
no ene could tell how or whither he had abscond- 
ed, till he himself explained it all. 

Several yeurs after the occurrence just related, 
a friend who had often shown an interest in this 
poor lad, received a letter from the East Indies, 
signed with his name, and giving the following 
interesting account of his life. 

At the time of his disappearance he had en- 
listed as a soldier. After passing a short time 
in barracks, he was ordered to accompany a regi- 
ment to the East Indies. Happily he carried 
with him a Bible, which he had received in the 
Sunday school, and this became as manna in the 
desert to his soul. The station at which his 
regiment was quartered was very near a mission 
chapel; and here again the providence of God 
had gone before him to prepare the way. The 
instructions of his Sunday school teacher came 
back to him in his solitary hours. He felt his 
lost condition as a sinner, and clearly saw the 
need of a Saviour. He begun to read the Bible, to 
recall what his old teacher had said concerning 
the way of salvation, and to pray. He also 
found out a few soldiers among his comrades 
who were pious men, and he joined with them in 
a social prayer meeting. His mind was enlight- 
ened by the Holy Spirit, and he begun to enjoy 
the sweet presence of God in prayer. He used 
to pray for his faithful Sabbath school teacher 
daily, and for the old mission school. 


The above particulars formed the substance of | 


a letter, followed by many more, from time to 


time, indicating the progress of his soul in Chris- | 


tian experience, until one came ir which he an- 
nounced the probability of his soon being ordered 
home. About fiecen years after the strange de- 
parture of the chimney-sweep the writer of this 
little narrative had the pleasure of seeing him in 
the same Sabbath school. Around him I saw 
some of the old teachers, headed by his own for- 
mer instructor and spiritual father, and many of 
the old scholars, now grown into teachers and 
parents. In the midst of them he stood and de- 
fivered an address which, you may be sure, 
molfed many hearts 

The lesson which this incident teaches is a 





forcible one—Never despair of any one’s salva- 
| tion. Beneath a hard exterior is often hid a 
| consenting heart. 

No one who aims to do well can measure his 
influence, or tell the extent of the good he may 
be doing. Therefore, ‘In the morning sow thy 

| seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand.” 
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THE BRIDE’S STORY. 





When I was but a country lass, now fifteen years ago, 
I lived where flows the Overpruck through meadows 
wide and low; 
There first, when skies were bending blue and blos- 
| soms blowing free, 
| I saw the ragged little boy who went to school with 


| BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


His homespun coat was frayed and worn, with patch- 

es covered o’er; 

His hat—ah, sucha hat as that was never seen before. 
| The boys and girls, when first he came, they shouted 
| in their glee, 
| And jeered the ragged little boy who went to school 

with me. 


| His father was a laboring man, and mine was highly 

| orn; 

| Our people held both him and his in great contempt 

nd seorn— 

They 4 I should not stoop to own a playmate such 

| as he, 

The bright-eyed, ragged little boy who went to 

school with me. 

| Yet, spite of all the sneers around from children bet- 

| ter dressed, 

| My heart went out to meet the heart that beat with- 

y 

in his breast. 

| His look was fond, his voice was low, and, strange as 
it may be, 

I loved the ragged little boy who went to school 

with me. 

| For years they had forgotten him, but when again 
we met, 

His looks, his voice, his gentle ways remained in 

| memory yet; 

| They saw alone the man of mark, but I could only 
see 

| The bright-eyed, ragged little boy who went to 

| school with me. 

He had remembered me it seemed, as 1 remembered 

him: 

| Nor time, nor honors, in his mind the cherished past 

| could dim. 

| Young love had grown to older love, and so to-day, 


you see 

| I wed the ragged little boy that went to school with 
ne. 

| ———+or+—___—_ 


| HOW THEY MAKE PAPER COL- 
| LARS. 

From being considered a mere curiosity or a 
| doubtful experiment, and then tolerated as a 
saving of washing-bills, the article of paper col- 
| lars (not to mention cuffs, bosoms, &ec.,) has be- 
|come one of the most important and popular 
items in ordinary trade. One hundred and fifty 
million paper collars, it has been estimated, are 
yearly used in the United States; and statistics 
show that the number is steadily increasing as 
ape ae in the manufacture multiply. 
Fifty million paper collars and cuffs are made 
annually in the city of Troy, N. Y., alone, in 
which work seventeen thousand people are em- 
ployed. The Scientific American thus describes 
the process: 


The collars are made in two varieties—of pa- 
yer and cloth combined, and of paper alone. 
The best materials are used in the manufacture 
of the paper. It is supplied in heavy white 
sheets, sixteen by thirty-six inches in dimen- 
sions, weighing one hundred and twenty-five 
pounds to the ream. On being received into the 
manufactory, it is sent to the enamelling room, 
where cach sheet is covered with a thin layer of 
enamel, and then placed on racks heated by 
steam pipes until thoroughly dry. This work is 
performed entirely by hand, and the enamel 
mixture applied with an ordinary brush. 

After the sheets have become thoroughly dry, 
they are embossed to imitate cloth. To produce 
this effect, muslin is tightly stretched and past- 
ed on plates of tin corresponding in size to the 
sheets of paper. Between pairs of plates thus 
prepared, the paper is laid, about fourteen sheets 
at a time being thus arranged, making a pile of 
alternate layers of paper and tin. The whole is 
then passed between heavy steel rollers, the pres- 
sure being sufficient to imprint the threads of 
the cloth on the paper, so that a perfect fac sim- 
ile is thus obtained. 

Each sheet is then polished by passing it over 
swiltly revolving brushes, when it is ready to be 
| transformed into collars. The paper is next 
| sent to the finishing loft, where, by means of 
movable dies made of steel, with edges sharp- 
| ened so as to penctrate the material readily, the 
| collars are cut out. A heap of sheets, about 
eighty in number, is arranged under a press, the 
die placed upon them, and the press set in mo- 
tion. Asingle stroke cuts through the paper, 
and the collars are shaped. They are now per- 
| feetly flat, destitute of button-holes, and besides 





| must be moulded before they are ready for pack- 
ing. 
| Atone end of the loft are large rolls of starched 
muslin, the use of which it is at first somewhat 
difficult to divine. A glance at the next process 
through which the collars pass soon affords an 
| explanation; for the muslin is seen cut up into 
| little elliptical bits, called ‘“‘patches,” which are 
| pasted on the extremities and middle of the col- 
llar. Their object is to give the button-holes the 
| necessary strength, and to prevent them from 
tearing out when soaked by perspiration. A 
) Very ingenious machine puts on these patches, 
| cuts these button-holes, impresses the imitation 
| Of stitches on the borders, folds the collar and 
| stamps its size on it, all in one motion. 
The collars, as fast as they are finished by this 





machine, are bent or moulded so as to fit the 
neck. The moulding apparatus accomplishes 
work with astonishing quickness, although it 
may be fairly considered as rivalled in rapidity 
of motion by the girls who pack the collars in 
the boxes. A bundle of a dozen is made up and 
twisted into its receptacle as if by mazic, each 
girl packing some twenty thousand collars per 
day. The last process is to label the boxes, 
place them in cases, and the goods are ready for 
the market. 

The cloth-lined collars are the more expensive 
of the two varieties. They are made of paper to 
which muslin, either white or colored, is firmly 
pasted, so that no embossing is necessary, and 
are cut out and finished in the same manner as 
above deseribed. Cuffs and false shirt bosoms 
go through the same processes, dies being used 
of the required forms. 


ooo 
THE HUNTER’S STORY. 
The venerable Dr. Todd tells the following 
reminiscence of his travels in the Northern 
forest: 


My guide was an old trapper who had spent 
years in the forests, sometimes six months at a 
time, without seeing a human face. I was sit- 
ting down, leaning against a tree, just at sunset, 
and the old hunter came and sat down near me. 

“In the course of your being in the woods so 
long,” said I, “you must have met with some 
strange things. What one do you noy think of, 
as among the strangest?” 

“Why, [hardly know. I have had many nar- 
row escapes, and have, as you say, seen some 
strange things. Ican now recall one. It took 
oy many years ago, when I was younger than 

am now. I had been out all winter alone, trap- 
ping for furs. It was in March, when I was 
hunting beaver, just as the ice began to break 
up, and on one of the furthest, wildest lakes I 
ever visited. I calculated there could be no hu- 
man being nearer than one hundred miles. 

“I was pushing my canoe along through the 
loose ice, one cold day, when just round a point 
that projected into the lake,I heard something 
walking through theice. It madeso much noise, 
and stepped so regularly, that I felt sure it must 
be a moose. I got my rifle ready, and held it 
cocked in one hand, while I pushed the canoe 
with the other. 

“Slowly and carefully I rounded the point, 
when, what was my astonishment to see, nota 
moose, but 2 man, wading in the water—the ice 
water! He had nothing on his head or feet, and 
his clothes were torn almost off from his limbs. 
He was walking, gesticulating with his hands, 
and talking to himself. He seemed to be wasted 
to a skeleton. 

“With great difficulty I got him into my canoe, 
when I landed and made up a fire, and got him 
some hot tea and food. He had a bone of some 
animal in his bosom, which he had gnawed al- 
most te nothing. He was nearly frozen, and 
quieted down and soon fell asleep. I nursed 
him like +n infant. 

“Wi great difficulty, and in a round-about 
way, I found eut the name of the town from 
which he came. Slowly and carefully I got him 
along, around falls and over portages, keeping 
a resolute watch on him, lest he should escape 
from me into the forest. 

“At length, after nearly a week’s travel, I 
reached the village where I supposed he lived. I 
found the whole community under deep excite- 
ment, and more than a hundred men were scat- 
tered in the woods and on the mountains, seek- 
ing for my crazy companion, for they had 
learned that he had wandered into the woods. 

“It had been agreed upon that if he was 
found the bells should be immediately rung and 
guns fired. Andas soon as I landed a@ shout 
was raised, his friends rushed to him, the bells 
broke out in loud notes, and guns were fired, | 
and their report echoed again and again in forest 
and on mountain, till every secker knew that the | 
lost one was found. } 

“How many times [ had to tell the story over! | 
I never saw people so crazy with joy, for the 
man was of one of the first and best families, 
and they hoped his insanity would be but tem- 
porary, as I afterwards learned it was. 

“How they feasted me, and when I came away 
loaded my canoe with provisions, and clothing, 
and every thing for my comfort! It was a time 
and place of wonderful joy. They seemed to 
forget every body else, and think only of the} 
poor man whom I had brought back.’ 

The old hunter ceased, and I said ‘Don’t this 
make you think of the fifteenth chapter of Luke, 
where the man who lost one sheep left all the 
rest and went and sought it, and brought it 
home rejoicing ?” : 

— +0 
ENGLISH GIRLS. 

English girls are not so beautiful as American 
girls, but they are well worth knowing, as the 
following, from an exchange, proves: 


Nothing can be simpler than the young Eng- 
lish girls; amidst many beautiful things, there 
are few so beautiful in the world; slim, strong, 
self-assured, so fundamentally honest and loyal, 
so free from coquetry! A man cannot imagine, 
if he has not seen it, this freshness and innocence. 
Many of them are flowers, expanded flowers; 
only a morning rose, with its transient and de- 
licious odor, with its petals dressed in dew, can 
vive us an idea of it. At the least motion of the 
soul, the blood rushes to these girls’ cheeks, 
necks, shoulders, in waves of purple; you see 
emotions pass over these transparent complex- 
ions, as the colors change in the meadows; and 
their modesty is so virginal and sincere that you 
are tempted to lower your eyes forrespect. And 
yet, natural and frank as they are, they are not 
Janguishing or dreamy; they love and endure 
exercise like their brothers; with flowing locks, 
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the phlegmatic temperament, and the heart is: 
kept more simple, whilst the body grows health- 
ier.— Taine. 

SSeS ee 
REMARKABLE RESTORATION TO 
LIFE. 

It requires a noble fortitude to work against 
hope, but the result of the following experiment 
may encourage others to try longer and harder 

for the lives of victims apparently drowned: 


An exchange published at Greensburg, Pa.,, 
gives an interesting account of restoring to life 
a drowned child. A party of persons out on a 
fishing excursion found a little houschold weep- 
ing and wailing over the body of their youngest 
child, just taken lifeless from a brook near by. 

Mr. Singer, one of the party, took the child. 
It was cold as death. Respiration had entirely 
ceased. It wasdead, to all outward appearances. 

With calmness and clear judgment Mr. Singer 
opened the child’s mouth with his finger, turning 
the little body first on one side and then on the 
other, rocking it to and fro, cleared the mouth, 
turned its face downward, rolled it from side to 
side. There was no motion, no breathing. The 
child was apparently dead. 

Mr. Keener, another of the party, then took 
the child, and resorted to a more direct mode of 
respiration by imitating it,—laying the child 
face downward across his knee, and alternately 
rocking it on one side, then on the other, again 
and again, again and again. Ah, the agonizing 
suspense of the poor mother, as fifteen minutes, 
twenty minutes, thirty minutes elapsed, and not 
the faintest indications of life yet! The false 
respiration, however, was continued, and in about 
forty minutes after the child was given to Mr. 
Singer, a slight motion of the abdomen of the 
child was observed! That faint motion inspired 
unspeakable joy! Exertion was redoubled at 
the first symptom of life, and, five minutes after, 
the diaphragm was able to contract violently 
enough to expel a quantity of water from the 
stomach and Jungs of the child. 

The infant was removed to the house, where,. 
at the direction of Mr. Singer, the artificial res- 
piration was continued, but with no effect. 
Chilled as the child was through and through by 
exposure in the cold water of the spring, animal 
heat had almost disappeared, and lock-jaw re- 
sulted. The mouth could not be opened with a 
finger as before! 

At this critical juncture the calmness of Mr. 
Singer appeared in the most marked degree. 
With a spoon the mouth was pried open and 
kept so; with a pen-knife the reeking clothes. 
were ripped from the infant’s body; with 
whiskey, a pint of which the fishermen had for- 
tunately with them, the whole body was well 
rubbed, and then wrapped in warm blankets, the 
artificial respiration being continued as regular- 
ly as possible all the while. The abdominal mo- 
tion returned, and irregular respiration came on. 
Another rubbing of whiskey, another enveloping 
in warm blankets, and new signs of life appeared. 
Thirty minutes after removal to the house the 
child vomited! Fifteen minutes later, or one 
hour and a half after the infant was put into the 
hands of Mr. Singer, respiration became pretty 
regular, and the child, though in a dangerous, 
was not considered in a critical condition. 


A POOR WOMAN’S NOBLE DEED. 


In many countries women are employed to at- 
tend to gates at railroad crossings, to wave sig- 
nal flags, etc. A good ‘story is told of a brave 
signal-woman on the railway from Italy to 
France through Mont Cenis. On May 21st the 
passengers in the train from Turin via the Mon 
Cenis Tunnel passed safely through it and the 
fellowing one—that of St. Martin—when their 
attention was directed to a woman running 
toward the train and waving a red flag. 

The ground was covered with deep mud, the 
rain was pouring in torrents, and, in her haste 
to mect and arrest the train, the woman was 
seen to stumble and fall twice. The enginc- 
driver was fortunately able to obey the signals 
and to pull up, and then the woman, unable to 
speak, pointed to a bridge not more than a hun- 
dred yards in front of the train. 

Here a stream, swollen by the rain into a 
powerful torrent, had brought down masses of 
stones and earth from the mountain-side, and 
swept away the bridge. In a few seconds more, 
had it not been for the presence of mind and 
bravery of this poor woman, the train, with its 
living freight, would have been hurled into the 
mass of debris, and probably precipitated into 
the rushing river beneath. 

Only a few minutes before, a train going 
toward the Mont Cenis Tunnel had passed safely 
over the bridge. But in these few minutes the 
work of destruction had been accomplished. 
The signal-woman had observed the commence- 
ment of the breaking up of the bridge. She 
knew that in a very brief time another train 
was due from the opposite direction. She hesi- 
tated not a moment; she waited not to indulge 
her curiosity, nor was she paralyzed by fear; 
but quickly she saw what was the only thing to 
be done, and with all her energy she set herself 
to the accomplishment of her purpose, which 
fortunately did not fail. The name of this brave 
and faithful woman is not recorded; but her 
conduct is worthy of the highest commendation 
and long remembrance. 
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TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


“During one of the most terrific snow storms 
ever witnessed here,” writes our Newfoundland 
correspondent, ‘‘a poor widow left her home in 
search of her only son, a boy of sixteen years of 
age, who had gone out in the morning wood- 
cutting with several others. Unable to bear her 
anxieties, the poor mother rushed out into the 





at six years they ride on horseback and take long 
walks, Active life in this country strengthens 


blinding snow drift, hoping to find her boy, and 
that her feeble arms might in some way help him 
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homeward. After struggling on for several miles 
she met the party, who wereon theirreturn. By 
this time she was utterly exhausted, and unabie 
to retrace her steps. 

“What was tobedone? She sank down in the 
snow, worn out with fatigue and hunger. The 
little party of boys were quite unable to bear her 
among them homeward, and to remain with her | 
would have been certain death to all. It was 
agreed that they should cover her as well as pos- 
sible, and return to the village for help. Her 
son, however, nobly refused to leave his mother, 
though to remain was, in all probability, certain 
death. 

“When the lads gave the alarm in the village, 
a number of men, at the peril of their lives, went 
out to rescue the mother and her son. Their ef- 
forts to find them were, for several days, fruit- 
less. They were finally found under a cliff, 
frozen to death, and locked in one another’s 
arms. ‘In death they were not divided,’ for 
theirs was a ‘love stronger than death.’ It would 
be difficult to find a more touching instance of 
self-sacrificing affection than this one, taken 
from ‘the short and simple annals of the poor.’” 
—New York Evening Post. 
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A VERMONT GUNNER. 


Three or four years after the war of 1812, be- 
fore the jealousy and bitterness that had been 
rankling in the minds of Englishmen and Amer- 
icans ever since its termination had passed away, 
a frigate of which Gregory was executive officer, 
was lying in the harbor of Rio Janeiro. 

There were several English men-of-war in port, 
and the older officers were careful to prevent 
collisions between the sailors of the different 
ships. One fine day the gunners of a British 
ship of the line and a frigate got permission to 
exercise the great guns by firing ata mark. A 
large hogshead or other cask was anchored at a 
suitable distance, about two miles off, and the 
frigate and seventy-four were both blazing away 
at it. 

Some half-dozen shots had been fired by each, 
and the mark had not been hit. With the aid of 
a glass it could be seen that some of the balls 
fell near it, while others fell short or struck a 
long way off. There were a large number of 
ships in port, and the gunnery practice attracted 
general attention, and many sarcastic comments 
— made upon the unskilful firing of John 

ull. 

The Yankee sailors were much excited, and 
their own superior gunnery was loudly assert- 
ed. Meantime the firing was continued, and 
with a similar result. At last one of the experts 
of the frigate, unable to control himself, im- 
plored Mr. Gregory to let him have one crack at 
the barrel. He was sternly rebuked and ordered 
to quarters. 

The fellow was a long-limbed, powerful Ver- 
monter, an old tar, but with much of his moth- 
er’s habits and peculiarities hanging about him. 
Returning to his messmates, he vowed it was a 
shame he couldn’t give “them Britishers a les- 
son.” Presently he inquired of the lieutenant 
ns much it would cost for one shot at the 
cask. 

“Such a flogging as you have long deserved,” 
said Mr. Gregory. 

“Any thing else sir?” inquired Jonathan, as 
he turned away. 

In less than a minute “bang” went. a thirty- 
two, and the British mark was knocked all to 
pieces. Mr. Gregory at once ordered the man 
under arrest, and sent him on board the English 
frigate with a note explaining the matter. 
There was great excitement on board the ship. 
The Yankee gunner was complimented for the 
accuracy of his shot, the British sailors were re- 
proached for their clumsy shooting, and the Ver- 
monter returned to his vessel with ten guineas 
in his pocket. 

oe 


IMPORTANCE OF AIRING BEDS. — 


The desire of an energetic housekeeper to have 
her work completed at an early hour in the 
morning causes her to leave one of the most im- 
portant items of neatness undone. The most 
effectual purifying of beds and bed-clothes can- 
not take place if no time is allowed for the free 
circulation of pure air to remove all human im- 
purities which have eollected during the hours 
of slumber. At least two or three hours should 
be allowed for the complete removal of atoms of 
insensible perspiration which are absorbed by 
the bed. Every day this airing should be done, 
and occasionally bedding constantly used should 
be carried into the open air, and when practica- 
= left exposed to the sun and wind for half a 

ay. 
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OLD CUSTOM REVIVED. 


On the occasion of Nilsson’s marriage, after 
the wedding breakfast, as M. and Mme. Rouzaud 
stepped from the door a cupful of dry rice was 
showered on their heads from a window above, 
and as the carriage drove off all the old foot- 
coverings about the place were thrown after it. 
One enthusiastic gentleman threw a broom on 
top of the carriage, and the crowd shouted 
themselves iuto a very hot and hoarse condition. 
When the bridal party reached the hotel, the 
bride sang, at the request of friends, some of the 
songs she had learned in this country, accom- 
panying herself upon the banjo which was pre- 
sented to her while in New York. 
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ADVANTAGE OF BEING BLACK. 


There is at least one advantage which colored 
people have over the rest of the world. They 
are never sun-burned; the reason being that the 
dark color of the skin absorbs the heat and con- 
veys it to the system, where it is converted into 
sensible heat, producing perspiration. The white 
skin does not absorb the heat; the sun’s rays 
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THE ROBIN’S STORY. 


I built me a nest 
On the great beech tree— 
As cosy a nest 
As ever could be. 
I wove it with threads 
To the beech tree bough; 
And three little birdies 
Are sleeping there now. 


One day as I sang 
My ‘‘cherry-chee-chee,” 
A spry little squirrel 
Sprang up in the tree. 
I thought he was comin, 
Right up on the bough; 
It makes my heart tremble 
To think of it now. 


I flew like an eagle 
Straight down through the air; 
And soon he was running, 
He could not tell where. 
I pecked him and ked him, 
And flew in his track; 
He'll stop to think twice 
Before he comes back. 





For the Companion. 
LETTER TO HURLY BURLY. 


FRIEND Hurty Burty,—Our folks are clean- 
ing house, but I thought I had better answer 
your letter you wrote me so long ago. Mother 
let me have the flour barrel and piano stool out 
on the back porch. This is the wayI look. 1 





was surprised to get your letter. I laughed 
some. I thought your dog was a sheep. It 
looks the most like a sheep; some like a pig. I 
hope you will teach me better than that dog. 

Last winter I had a dog. He ate apples and 
tore my dresses. His name was Pete. He don’t 
live with us now. Last I heard he tore up a 
box of ribbons in the store where he lived, so he 
had to go away. 

We’ve had three horses since I can remember 
—Cubba, Nellie Bly and Dolly Dutton. Cubba 
was white all over, with a pink nose and wicked 
eyes. He want strong enough, so we sold him 
and got Nellie Bly. She liked sugar; but she 
acted the dreadfullest when she saw any thing 
scareful; so she had to go. Now we’ve got so- 
ber Dolly Dutton. She just trots, trots, trots 
along. She don’t like sugar. Anyway, I hand- 
ed her a lump and she just stamped her foot and 
looked ugly. I dropped it and hid. 

Last week I saw Cubba. He was drawing 
milk. His eyes looked sober. He want so white, 
nor his nose so pink. He looked as if he just as 
lief lay down and die as draw milk. But he did 
look funny. You see if you don’t think so. 




















Mabby you wouldn’tlike me. I’ve gota doll, 
and some chickens, and a flower bed. I guess 
my flowering beans are some relation to Jack’s 
beanstalk, they grow so. 

My chickens all eat out of my hand. I don’t 
believe I shall tumble off the roof; I don’t get 
up there. I guess you’d better be a doctor, 
though. Dentists pullteeth. Isha’n’tever have 
mine pulled; it hurts. I have the earache, and 
when you are doctor you will have to cure it. 
I'll tell you how. Put some cayenne pepper in 
the middle of some cotton wool, roll it up like a 





therefore rest npon and burn it. 


it any bigger than this. The pepper makes your 
ear smart so, you forget that it aches. 





Do you go a fishing, or to school, in summer? 
Do you have arailroad? We're going to have 
one; it’s coming along this summer. Do you 
like to go to picnics? Did you ever see a tum- 
ble-bug? They’re funny. Here’s two of ’em. 





They tumble that ball all over, up hill and down. 
Sometimes the ball tumbles over them, and they 
tumble over each other. They’re dreadful tum- 
bly. Sometimes I *most forget my true name. 
It’s Gertrude Clark. But I’m always Topsy 
Turvy; nothing else. Hurly Burly is queer. Is 
your hair curly? 

There, I’ve got to stop. Here comes mother, 
to get some flour to make some cookies. She 
makes them with a hole through the middle. 
You have to eat two to make up for the hole. 

Good-by. Write soon. 
Topsy Turvy. 





GOOD USE OF EYES, EARS AND 
HANDS. 

“Think much, and use hands, ears and eyes; 

But little speak, if you be wise.” 

“O I’m so glad to see you, my dear, dear Aunt 
Jane!” cried Ben, as he ran to the door to meet 
his aunt, and jumped for joy; for he had not 
seen her for more than.a month. 

May was quite as glad as was Ben that her 
aunt had come; though May spoke not a word; 
she gave but asmile and her fond kiss to her 
aunt. 

“O Aunt Jane,I will show you all my nice 
new toys!” cried Ben. And he ran and brought 
his bat and his ball, his fife and his drum, ere 
his aunt had had time to sit down or to take off 
her hat. 

Ben blew his fife, and beat his drum, and 
made a great, great noise. 

Aunt Jane was much tired, for she had come 
a long, long way, and she could not bear so 
much noise; though she was so kind that she 
did not like to stop Ben’s play. But May saw 
that her aunt put her hand to her head; and 
May said, in a low voice to Ben, “Do, do put 
down the drum, and let us be quite still. I see 
that Aunt Jane has a pain in her head.” 

May had made good use of her eyes. 

“T have hurt my poor foot; I can scarce 
walk,” said Aunt Jane, as she sat down on a 
chair. 

“T am so vexed, dear aunt!” cried Ben. 

May spoke not a word; but she went for a 
stool for her aunt to rest her foot on. 

May had made a good use of her ears. 

Ben talked a great deal, and did not leave his 
aunt to be still and rest. He took her bag; he 
played with it; he shook it, and out of it fell four 
pence. They rolled, one this way, and one that, 
on the floor and on the rug; there was fear that 
some might be lost. 

“Tam so vexed!” cried Ben. He picked -up 
one, just one, and then ran off to his play. 

May spoke not a word; but she went down on 
her knees, and looked on the rug and near the 
wall, and picked up all the pence, one by one, 
and put them back in the bag. 

May had made good use of her hands. 

Which loved Aunt Jane best,—which helped 
her most? Ben with his loud talk, or May with 
her eyes, and ears, and hands? 
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A SANDWICH ISLAND MOSES, 

A boy was born in the Sandwich Islands the 
same year that a son of the venerable missiona- 
ry, Mr. Gulick, of the Sandwich Islands, was. 
The father of this boy did not want the trouble 
and expense of raising him; and so he took him 
out, and dug a place in the ground, and began 
to bury him alive. 

Just then a heathen, mother came along, and 
told the cruel father she wanted that boy, and 
she would raise him as herown. The father was 
glad to get rid of him in that way, and gave him 
to her. By-and-by, through the labors of the 
missionaries, that boy became a Christian. 
When he was baptized he wanted to be called 
Moses, because he was drawn, if not out of the 
water, yet out of the grave. 

That bov, so wonderfully saved when a child, 








dumpling, dip itinthe lamp You mustn’t have 




















Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1. 
A DOUBLE ACROSTICAL ENIGMA, 


My 1, 14, 10 and 1 the boys and girls both like. 

y 2, 16, 14 and 2 the lion and sea do alike. 

My 38, 7, 14 and 3 an animal cat-like in size. 

My 4, 11 and 4 the dear, pet sister we prize. 

My 6, 14, 8, 11 and 6 is silent yet oft understood. 
My 6, 17, 2and 6 hung o’er the just and the good, 
My 7, 6, 12, 14 and 7 is a month of the Jewish year. 
My 8, 16, 15, Gand 8 isa pain that most of us fear. 
My 9, 18, 14, 15, land 9 a blessing that none wish 
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to lose. 

My 10, 18, l4and 10a place that cowards always 
choose, 
My 11, 11 and 11 as numbers stand always for three, 
My 12, 18, 1, 16, 3and lz is a well known term in 
botany. 
My. 13, 2, 16 and 13 the best of horses sometimes do, 
My 14, 16, 2, 13 and 14 an artery—essential too. 
My 15, 16, 15 and 15 we like to do in summer time. 
My 16,7, 5, 14, 10, 6 and 16 a great lake in our 
Northern clime. 

y 17, 16, 83 and 17 is more common than proper. 
My 18, 14, 4and 18 can’t be bought with gold or 
copper. 

y whole to Jost and fallen man reveals salvation’s 
glorious plan. G@. H. 





WORD SQUARE, 


1. A trailing plant. 
. A thought, 
. Fresh intelligence. 
. Not diflicult. 
4. 


HIDDEN WARDROBE, 


we CoD 


1. Major Andre’s sentence was hard, but just. 
2. Have you had your nap, Ronald? 

3. Shovels, hoes and rakes for sale here, 
Sarah, O! see that bird! 

What an idea! 

Is this car for Derry, sir? 

Dr. Shaw lives here. 

Sing, love, sing! 

Miss Woodruff lent me this pen. 

The rainbow is beautiful. 

Where is your ribbon, Nettie? 


Po 
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5. 
CRO88 WORD ENIGMA. 


My jirst is in lake, but not in river. 

My second is in shake, but not in shiver. 
My third is in noun, but not in verb. 

My /ourth is in sage, but not in herb. 

My Jifth is in bright but not in gay. 

My sixth is in night, but not in day, 
My seventh is in song, but not in ditty. 
My whole is the name ofa Western city. 





Conundrums. 


me is a boy who uses good grammar like another 
one who does not? Because they both speak in-cor- 
rect language. 

Why must China be an awkward place to travel 
in? cause there is only one Cochin China, 

Why might a church bell be a model for little 
folks? Because it only makes a noise when it is 
tolled. 

What carpenter’s tool do you use at breakfast? A 
saw—sir! 


When is a blow like a boy’s hat? When it is felt, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Tyre, Sidon, Athens, Berwick, St. John, Lima, 
Quebec, Montreal, Cardiff, Lewiston, Saco, Bethel. 
2. Guerilla, Exhibit, Owl, Rebecca, Gun, Indo- 
lent, Anna. GrORGIA, ATLANTA, 
. They conquer who endure. 
4. Flag, Love, Aver, Germ. 
5. Jewsharp. 








REPAIRING THE BODY. 


Surgical skill can patch the human body with 
pieces taken from other parts: 


The fashion of utilizing one part of the human 
body to repair another is extendiug. A young man 
in Waverly, N. Y., had his foot oR by a car, 
and a space of several inches on the upper part 
sloughed off. Several pieces of flesh were removed 

m the man’s arm and planted on the wound some 
two weeks ago, and have all ‘“‘taken root,” and the 





is now a minister of the Gospel. 





foot is fast rccovering. 
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TERMS: 
The Sunscrirrion Price of the ComMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance, 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 

How subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year 

THE Comvantion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontin- 
uance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

The date agalust your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, Allarrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











CHANGE. 
The office of the Youth’s Companion has been 
moved from 151 Washington Street to 41 Temple 
Place. All letters should hereafter be addressed 
Perry Mason & Co., 
Pub. Youth’s Companion, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





JONATHAN TALLER THAN HIS 
BROTHER. 

A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, who has 
travelled extensively in Europe, and instituted com- 
parisons in regard to the size of his own and other 
peoples, concludes that the skeleton of the average 
American man is larger than that of the man of any 
other country. 

Ie further remarks, ““No men in Europe can com- 
pare in size and strength with Kentuckians, Tennes- 
seeans, Virginians, and men of some other parts of 
the country; and I am fortified in this assertion by 
the evidence of Dr. Russell, of the London Times, 
who, when walking by a regiment of Tcnnesseans in 
line, found the top of his hat about even with the 
chins of the soldiers. I was some time in England 
before my eye rested on the typical John Bull as por- 
trayed by Punch. They are very scarce; as scarce as 
the caricatured Yankee. 

“An extensive farmer in this State informed me that 
he had frequently employed English and American 
laborers in the harvest field and elsewhere, and inva- 
riably the Americans would exhibit greater strength 
and endurance; and this is the general verdict in 
this neighborhood. The Americans who carry their 
pedigrees back to a period coeval with the early set- 
tlement of the country show the best physique. 

“Of this Lam sure. You will meetin Europe, Eng- 
land, especially, a larger proportion of little men than 
in this country. The London dock laborers are cer- 
tainly very inferior specimens of the race. We have 
been too apt tosee things through English spectacles ; 
naturally enough, perhaps, all things considered ; 
but itis high time we were emancipated from this kind 
of vassalage. We must not think we are degenerate 
merely because the English say so.” 
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FIGHT BETWEEN A MINK AND A 
RAT, 


An interesting exhibition of natural history was 
witnessed at Michigan Centre, a few evenings since. 
A gentleman was near a mill at that place, which is 
at present shut down, and saw a number of rats 
scudding over the floor of the dry water shoot. Al- 
most immediately a large mink made his appearance 
and “went for” the rat with the longest tail—i. e., 
the ona that got into the hole last—and lengthening 
out, weasel-like, until he seemed to be nearly two feet 
long, pursued the ‘‘varmint,’’ following with ease 
through every hole and crack he entered. The gen- 
tleman stood and watched the maneuvres of both 
pursued aud pursuer, until they were out of sight, 
when he thought he should see no more, but in a 
few minutes the mink ones. dragging an enor- 
mous rat by the nape of the neck, and made off 
toward the river, 

When the sandy beach was reached, and the rat 
saw that he was doomed, he made a desperate strug- 
fle and tore himself loose, when, as if conscious that 

1e stood no chance with his enemy ina straight ran 
across the Open space between the river and the mill, 
he turned on his assailant aud prepared to sell his 
life as dearly as pou. The fight that ensued was 
one of exciting Interest from its very novelty. The 
rat in his desperation seemed almost a match for his 
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long-bodied, wily antagonist, and for a few ie 
a 
the battle ground been further from water, the ter- 
mination might have been more doubtful, but the 
mink drawing closer to the water's edge, and wait- 
ing a favorable oprortunity rather than make a direct 
onslaught, a sudden change of position and a splash 
soon told that the conflict was ended, and the last 
seen of them the mink was dragging his dead game 
to some watery retreat beneath the willows.—Jack- 


they both “scratched gravel” to a lively tune. 


son (Mich.) News. 





TABLE ORDER. 


It cannot be doubted but that the seerenee - 

not, 
why not then dispense with table-cloths, and have 
There are many things 
pertaining to neatness that take scarcely any time in 
their execution, and which even the housekeeper 
who is her own cook and waiter can observe, if her 
At present we will only 


the table affects our enjoyment of the food. 


tin plates instead of china? 


attention is called to them. 
refer to “dishing up.” 


So simple an article as mashed potatoes is capable 


of looking its best. A shapeless, pudding mass, such 


as is often dumped into a dish, is far from being at- 
Smooth this down with a 


tractive in pee 
knife to a neatly rounded surface, and the whole look 
of the dish is changed. 
toes in a quick oven to brown the surface, and you 
have a work of art. 

What is more distressing than to see a roasted fowl 
come to the table “flying,” with outspread wings, and 
legs looking as though the bird had kicked before the 
fire. A turning of the wings, and a bit of string 
around the legs, would have converted the ridiculous 
looking object into a respectably dressed fowl. 

Even so simple a thing as mutton-chops may be 
neatly served or otherwise. Compare adish of chops 
thrown into the plate “higgledy piggledy,” with one 
in which the small ends are all laid one way, with 
the broad portions slightly overlapping, and the dif- 
ference will be manifest at once. 

Such matters may seem trivial to some, but much 
of our comtort is due to the observance of trifles. 


aioe 
AN ABSURD “ACCIDENT.” 

An adventure so awkward as the one contrived by 

the clumsy codger in the account below almost 








makes us think the chief actor in it was trying to 


make an item for the newspapers: 


According toa Cleveland paper, the following is 


the way accidents occur in that part of the country. 
An old but unusually thoughtful farmer, residing 
near enough to this city to do his trading here, went 
into his corn-field last week to hoe his corn, and, in 
order to give a crow or twoa salute, should he see 


any, strapped his double-barrelled shot-gun to his 33—12) 


back. As he warmed up to his work, he caused his 
hoe handle to circulate with more than its wonted 
rapidity about him; and, finally, the end of the hoe 
handle hitting the trigger of the gun, touched it off. 
Tne old farmer felt a gill or two of shot pass through 
his scalp and hat; and supposing he had been shot 
at by an assassin in the rear, he, though wounded, 
seized his gun, and wheeling suddenly around, blazed 
away at the supposed shooter. He was still more 
surprised not to see a man, but his dog writhing in 
the agonies of dissolution. He is out now, hoeing 
corn again; but his head is covered with bandages 
and plaster, and his dog does not frisk about his 
heels as formerly, 
Silsciceiidiaiad 


“SHIPPED BY THE GRACE OF GOD.” 

One is a little surprised in these days at the fervor 
with which blessings are called down on such a car- 
go as appears in the following old bill of lading, dis- 
covered by the Augusta Journal. its date is 1711: 


Shipped by the grace of God, in good order and 
well conditioned, by Jona. Belcher, in and upon the 
good sloop, called the John Almary, and now lying 
at anchor in the harbor of Boston, and by God’s 

race bound for Kittery. To say One hhd., one 
Tierce of rum, Being marked and numbered as in the 
Margent, and are to be delivered in the like good or- 
der and well conditioned, at the aforesaid Kittery 
(the danger of the seas only excepted), unto Mr. 
Elihu Gunnison, or to his assign, he or they paying 
freight for said goods, as customary, with primage 
and average accustomed. In witness whereof, the 
master or purifier of the same hath affirmed to bills 
of lading, all of this tenor and date. One of which 
bills being accomplished the other to stand void. 
And so God send the good sloop to her destined port 
in safety—amen. Joun A. Carry. 
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BIDDY LAYING ON WHEELS, 


A Hinsdale farmer recently took his usual market- 
ing trip to the village, and, after he had made his 
purchases, the salesman attempted to shove the bun- 
dle under the wagon seat, but met with such fierce 
and determined opposition that he withdrew his hand 
The cause was found to be an old 
hen that was sitting there upon a nest of eggs, and 
which, with the pertinacity of fowls at the period of 
incubation, had stuck to her nest throughout the two 
miles ride from the farmer’s wagon-shed, and now 
The plucky 

iddy was allowed to remain, and the next time her 
owner comes to market we shall expect to hear a 


in great haste. 


en in a “bill’’ to stay the proceedings. 


brood of chickens under his buggy-seat. 


on 


Tur LAvy who did not think it respectable to 
bring up her children to work has recently heard 
from her two sons—one is a barkeeper on a flatboat, 


and the other isa second clerk to a limekiln. 


“In the absence of globes, how do you illustrate 
the shape of the earth to your scholars?” asked a 


committee of a school teacher. 
“I shows ’em my head,”’ was the reply. 


THE HEATHEN CHINEEF in Idaho flies monster 
kites, which in shape resemble huge spiders, legs 
and all, and after reaching a considerable height 
messengers in the shape of butterflies and paper birds 


are sent up on the string. 


A COUNTRYMAN Visiting Shawano, Wis., was hit 
on the head by a block from one of the many build- 
ings going upin that place. It must have hurt him 
some, for he said, ‘‘I'm too big to cry; but it hurts 
| so bad that I can’t laugh.” 


“Nortis.”’—A person recently visiting a village in 


Set the dish of mashed pota- 


A LITTLE cHILD of Adolph Glass, of Ottawa 
county, Kan., two and a half years old, died, the 
other day, from the effects of a rattlesnake bite. 
The head of the reptile had been cut off with an axe, 
and was supposed to be lifeless, when the child 
stepped near and was bitten by the severed head. 
Death ensued in about four hours. 














PoLanp’s White Pine Compound a sure cure for Lung 

and Throat Complaints and Kidney difficulties. 
a 

Puysicrans Say It.—Vegetine gives an equal circula- 
tion of the blood. All physicians will agree that there is 
scarcely a disease but that could almost instantly be dis- 
posed of if pure blood could be circulated generously 
through the parts affected. Now, this is the way in 
which Vegetine performs its wonderful cures. Vegetine is 
exclusively a vegetable compound, made from roots, herbs 
and barks. Com. 








HE AUTUMN. 
The Autumn has returned once more, 
‘The leaves begin to fade, 
The Farmer now his grain doth store, 
Which Summer suns have made; 
‘Thousands who’ve in the country been 
Are found again at home, 
To tell of what they’ve heard and seen 
While they abroad did roam. 
FEenno, who “Clothes” so many Boys, 
With Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
To “Clothe’’ them still his time employs, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 39—1t 


OREIGN STAMPS.— Send stamp for CATALOGUE. 
A. E. LEACH, P. O. Box 292, Boston, 39—2t 


E R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
« Banks, Stores and Dwellings, new and old at, 74 
Sudbury Strect. Boston 37— 


WHSitE's SPECIALTY for Dyspepsia cures the 
disease, H. G. WHI1E, Proprietor, 107 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 32-f 














R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 

ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are unrival'ed. 
Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 

ORBETT’S Shaker's Sarsaparilla for purifying and 

cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year, Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 


ROWN'S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, a sure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by all druggists. 25—eow35t 
K. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, IIll.; 660 
e acres; 2]st year; 12 Green-Houses; Trees, Bulbs, 
Hedge Plants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 
t 








MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
4H Key Check Outfits. Catalegues,sam- 
ples and full particulars FREE. 8S, M. SPENCER, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. 5b-—ly 


GENTS Wanted.—Agents ‘make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 

ee & CO., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Me. 
at 











UNPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
J Wanted—Agents, male and female to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 11,500 Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 31—13t 


SEPT. 26, 1872. 


Postage Stamp Album. 
The Handsomest in the Market, 


NOW READY. 


Revised to date, and elegantly bound in black and gilt. 


1 Vol. 4to..............+..Price $3. 
Agents wanted in every city and town. 
PUBLISHED BY 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 


24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


The Waverly 
PRINTING PRESS 


Yor Business Men, Professional 
ind Amateur l’rinters. Prices: 


$15, $30 & $50. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue 
to 


‘| F.C. PENFIELD, Inventor, 
39~1t West Meriden, Conn. 








For Amcrican Homes magazine (600 pages 
illustrated reading a year) and ‘ihe ‘i wo 
Pets, a beautiful oil chromo (1034 by 1214, 
mounted, sized and varnished,) tu CliAe, 
H. TAYLOR & CO., 51 Water St., Boston. 
Chromos mailed instantly. Mention this paper. , 

“It holds its ewn with many atamily, against more cost- 
ly magazines.—JN. Y. Tribune. 

Agents deliver chromos as they take names. 
commis: ion offered. 


O NOT FORGET that you are entitled 
to my new (illustrated in gold) circular giv- 
ing fresh and full information in rega d to the 
fall fashions in Jewelry, Chains, Watches, 
‘te. Sucha circular has never before becn 
issued or attempted in this country. Having 
purchased a large lot of ladies’ gold hunting 
watches (of the best makers) during the dull- 
ness of the summer at a great sa’ rifice, I 
now offer them at a corresponding reduction. 
Catalogue free. Goods C.O.D. Privilege to 
exunnne before paying. F.J. NASH, 712 Broadway 
York. “Has a good stock and is entirely reliable.”—Ap- 
pletens’ Journai. **Whose goods are just what he repre- 
sents them ”"— Christian Union. “Worthy of the fullest 
confidence.”—Christian Advocate, N. ¥. 39-2 


VALUABLE COLLECTION 
For the Cabinet. 


12 4 specimens of the native ores of Colorado, gold, 

silver, copper, iron, lead, sulphurates, pyrites, 
etc., collected by a resident mineralogist. A rare collec- 
tion, suitable for the private cabinet or for the geological 
and mi logical cabinets of schools. Offered for ex- 


SEND 


~ 





Best 
—4t 



























OU CAN sell my little Landscape Chromas, at one- 

half profit, and colored Straws, for frames, in your 
own village. Try! samples by mail, terms, etc., lc. J. 
JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield Street, Boston! Mass. Cam- 
paign Banucrs with staffs $1,59 per hun_r d. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S 


ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN FAMILY AND 
DAY SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES and CHILDREN, 
71, 73 and 75 East 6lst Street, New York. Will commence 


its Sixteenth Year, September 26th, 1872. For full infor- 
mation send for catalogue. 
Address as above, at 75 East 6ist Street. 32—lit 


A BEAUTIFUL CHROMO 
For One Dollar. 


This is one of Prang’s chromos, called “UNDER THE 
ArpLe TREE.” It represents a country boy beneath a 
sturdy old tree, packing the rich autumn fruit, that must 
soon be stored away for winter use. He is very intent 
upon his work. The apples glow in crimson at his side, 
and he, no doubt, anticipates the time when some of them 
will glow still more pleasantly among the delicacies his 
boyish appetite will relish, when he sits down at noon by 
the school-house stove, after the winter school com- 
mences. At any rate, he is very thoughtful in his work— 
and while he is ina “brown study"’ himself, he makes a 
very pretty study indeed for others. 

The retail price of this Chromo in the stores has been 
$250. We offerit for sale tor$l. We also give it for one 
new subscriber to the Companion. When given for anew 
name, the postage, 4 cents, must be paid by the person 
who receives it. 

Address 








PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 


Boston, Mass. 


$10 from 503 


sent (postage ) for Fifty Cents, that 
setaiboasily for Ten tag L. Woxcort, N.Y. 
46—com26t 
EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT. 
| COMER'S COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, conducted with 














signal ability and success for thi: ty-two (32) years past un- 
der the same management, and attended by seventeen 
thousand (17,000) students, cantinues from its lonz expe- 
rience and extensive mercantile connections to possess 
great advantages, the confidence of the community, and 
has thereby peculiar facilities for providing suitable em- 
ployment for its graduates (male and female), many of 
whom are now at the head of extensive establishments, 
while th is hol ponsible pusitions in this 

| other cities. 

| The THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL Cosmoons Ane» Crrcv- 
LAR, containing full information, with styles of HaNnD- 





| ° cc le . ’ 1° 
New Hampshire saw a notice conspicuously posted | W¥!TN¢ taught, and list of Mr. Comer’s works on 


up which read as follows: ‘Cum into my incloshure 
1 should be glad when 


to lite Red yelling heifers. 
the owner taiks them away.” 


A FINE INSTANCE Of canine kindness is given by a | the year. Evenings 
One day receutly a little black and 
tan terrier was run over on Middle Street by a horse- 


Portland paper. 


ear. A big Newfoundland, seeing the accident 
rushed to the track, seized the terrier by the nape o 
the neck, tenderly as a cat takes its kittens, and car 


ried him to the sidewalk, where he tried to lick 


away his pain, bunt the terricr died. 


PENMANSHIP, BOOK-KEEPING, NAVIGATION, &c. 


sent by mail, or may be had FREE at the College. 
Morning Sessions, 9 to 2, every busi day th 





+ 





gs, 7 to9, from Ist October to Ist April. 
GEORGE N. COMER A. M., President, 323 Washing- 
| ten Street, corner of West Street, Buston. sie 


amination and sale at the 
YOUTH'S COMPANION OFFICE, 
37— 151 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
STANLEY, GIBBONS & CO.’S 


Descriptive price catalogue, illustrated cover, in colors, 34 
pages, including every postage stamp issued, pcst free 
eight cents. Dealers’ list two cents. 


STANLEY, CIBBONS & CO., 
Stamp Importers, 
Treville St., Plymouth, England. 





36—tf 








Patented May 3, 1870. 


OYS—One Dollar and Fifty Cents will bey 

one of Ree’s American Ritles (patented). A full-sizcd 
gun made ot black walnut, silver mounted, and beautifully 
finished. Will throw a wooden ball a great distance with 
force and accuracy without powder or noise. It willafford 
more amusement to both Boys and Girls, old and young, 
than any game everinvented. GEO. Il. REED & SONS, 
Vroprictors and M fi ll Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 46—t1 








An opportunity is now offered to procure a first-class 


SEWING MACHINE, 
and pay-for it (except the advance payment of $10) in 
WORK DONE AT HOME. 

Machines on the most favorable terms for CAsu, or, on 
Casi installments as low as $5 per month. 

Machines sent to any part of New England. Please call 
at our office, or send for circulars and price-lists of Ma- 
chines and work to RICE & PECK, 

*20-ly § 323 Washington St., cor. West, Boston, Mass. 

A STEAM ENCINE 
For One Dollar. 





This is a perfect machine—a bona fide Engine. It is sci- 
entifically made, and its parts carefully adjusted, so that 
they can be taken apart for examination, and put tcgether 
again by almost any lad of nine years. There is not the 
slightest danger in using it, as it cannot burst. 

A gentleman called at our office the other day, who said 
that his boy had taken more interest in running one of 
these ing: little hi than in any other play- 
thing he had ever possessed. He had fitted a pulley tothe 
fly wheel, and had made with his pocket knife, images, 
wooden wheels, and paper machinery, that were “ran” 
by the Engsne in quite a novel and ingenious manner. 

We offer it for sale at $l. Postage, where it is sent by 
mail, 12 cents. 

We give it also for one new subscriber to the Compan- 
ton and 12 cents for postage. Address 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youths’ Companion Office, 





Boston, Mass. 





f JOHN B. CALDER, 4 
LOCK BOX 660, PROVIDENCE, Rk. L, 
| DEALER IN 
American and Foreign Pos Stamps. 
Br) Trice List sent on receipt of lc. 13t 


ROWN’S TEETHING CORDIA 
FOR CHILDREN. 

PLEASANT, RELIABLE AND SAFE. 

NLY 25 CENTS. 
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